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LEARNING ON THE LAWN 


Reclining on the ground . . . notebooks strewn over the grass . . . a tree stum 
serving as professorial chair... , this group of happy faces at Bard Col- 
lege, Annandale-on-Hudson, imbibes the wisdom of the ages in an out-of- 
doors setting. 


Ghurch School (Number 


ANNUAL MEETING 
THE PRIEST’S INSTITUTE 


KENT SCHOOL, KENT, CONNECTICUT 
in co-operation with 


THE COMMITTEE FOR CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ACTION 
of 
THE AMERICAN CHURCH UNION 


Monday, September 4 through Friday, September 8, 1950. 


CATHOLIC, FOR ALL PEOPLE AND FOR EVERY NEED 
OF MAN 


THE REV. JAMES HARRY PRICE, Rector, Church of 
Saint James the Less, Scarsdale, New York. 


THE RELEVANCY OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH TO 
OUR TIMES: Four modern Apostasies: of Modern Cul- 
ture, of Love of One’s Nation, Land, of the Schools, of 
Marriage. 

THE REV. C. KILMER MYERS, Rector, Grace Church, 
Jersey City; Lecturer in Pastoral Theology, General 
Theological Seminary. 


THE PARISH IN ACTION, in city, suburbs, country, and 


depressed areas. 


Chaplain: THE REY. ELWOOD C. BOGGESS, Rector, Saint Mark’s 
Church, Mendham, New Jersey. 
Conferences: os SCHLUETER, DOROTHY DAY, FATHER 
BOIS. 
Cost: Sixteen dollars, room, linen, board. Please send one dollar 
registration fee to Rey. Leslie Lang, 2511 Westchester 
Avenue, N. Y. City, 61. Balance, payable at Kent. 


Are the Faith and Practise of the Episcopal Church relevant to the atomic- 
hydrogen bomb age? Do we need a “reyolution”’ in our parishes and parochial 
life? How can we be the Church of the “masses” as well as the Mass? 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 


administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Hymnal 1940 Companion; Book of Common 
Prayer; A Prayer Book for Soldiers and Sailors; Book of Offices; Stowe’s 
Clerical Directory. 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Offers low cost insurance and annuity contracts to clergy, lay officials and 
active lay workers of the Church, either voluntary or paid, and their im- 
mediate families. Services include individual insurance programming and 
assistance to parish officials in preparing and establishing plans for re- 
tirement of lay employees. 


THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire, windstorm and extended coverage insurance on property 
owned by or closely affiliated with the Church, and on the residences and 
personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place New York, 5 


LETTERS 


Invitation to Offenbach 


To THE EDITOR: The heavily dam- _ 
aged Old Catholic Christ Church in — 
Offenbach-Main has been repaired and on 7 
September 3d there will be held a Con-_ 
firmation by the Assistant Bishop, the Bish- 
op being severely ill. The big work could 
not have been done without the generous 
help given to us through Church World © 
Service, to the funds of which Episcopa- | 
lians contributed so much. 

We should, therefore, feel very honored 
if one of the Fathers in God of the Episco- | 
pal Church would be able to be present 
sharing our joy and thankfulness. I think 
that perhaps some Bishop will come to see 
the Oberammergau Passion Play and he 
may be assured of our heartiest welcome © 
if he would visit us. : 

Offenbach is quite near (5 miles) Frank- 
furt-Main, where there is no Episcopal 


oo 


—— 


chaplain. : 


(Rev.) P. H. VocEt. 
Offenbach A.M., Germany. 


“Somewhat Confusing” 


O THE EDITOR: I was brought up © 


in a religious tradition that might be 
described as vaguely “Liberal Protestant- 
ism,” but was given very little instruction 
about Christianity. 

During army service, largely in India, I 


“found” C. S. Lewis, and my interest in — 
Christian teaching was much stimulated. — 


On returning home, my wife and I con- 
tinued looking into all this. 

My wife and I did not come into the 
Church hastily or because we thought it 
good for our children, but because of our 
conviction after much thought and prayer, 
that the Church was right in her Faith. 

It is somewhat confusing to us when we 
read of Unitarians and Rabbis preaching 
in the Church, and of various ministers 
formally participating in services in the 
Church. We wonder what it really is all 
about. If our confirmation was unneces- 
sary, then to me, it seems undesirable. My 
understanding is that the Church asks a 
minimum of things “surely to be believed” 
but that this minimum is required of us all. 

I know that many Unitarians live ex- 
emplary and ethical lives, just as I know 
that Christian Scientists are often gifted 
healers. But, as a layman I would certainly 
be confused if my doctor suggested that a 
Christian Science reader be formally asked 
to become a staff member of the local hos- 
pital. Both the doctor and the healer have 
the same intention, yet the principles by 
which each is guided are mutually exclu- 
sive. 

Can THe Livinc CHURCH give us some 
articles or some authoritative statements 
of Convention or Lambeth that are final? 
Something that says definitely that this or 
that is wrong because it is contrary to the 
Prayer Book, or right even though it is 
contrary? Something that will tell us clear- 
ly when the Prayer Book is not binding 
and where the authority lies for not follow- 
ing it? 

T. A. Stockton. 

New York City. 


The Living Church 


HE book of the summer, at least 
so far and for me, is W. Norman 
i Pittenger’s The Historic Faith 
ind A Changing World (Oxford Press, 
52.50). Dr. Pittenger has written some 
excellent books; this is by far the best. 

In it he analyzes critically our secular 
culture (mainly in its American form) 
»f the past and present; the now mori- 
»und religious liberalism that is still the 
eligion of the man in the street; the 
1ew “Orthodoxy” of Barth and Niebuhr 
and their hosts of disciples; and the 
-merging new collectivistic society of 
planned economy and government con- 
‘rols. Then he proceeds to assess the 
roper role of the Church in the present 
and future situation. In his chapter on 
“The Church in the New Society” he 
points out what the Church can do, but 
he points up most emphatically what the 
Church must be: the Body of Christ, 
which knows what it is and behaves 
In the final chapter he 
“The Need for a Dynamic 
eee and outlines this “Dynamic 
Orthodoxy. 


A PROPHET 


_ We have known Fr. Pittenger hither- 
o as a learned and admirably balanced 
theologian. We know him now as a 
prophet. His tone of writing is mild, 
but what he says is hard-hitting. He 
is comprehensive without being compro- 
mising. He gives very short shrift to 
ithe picturesque pessimism of “‘neo-ortho- 
doxy”; but he will have none of its equal 
and opposite folly, the pollyanna opti- 
mism of the old liberalism. He faces up 
squarely and intelligently to the prob- 
lems that confront the Church today. 
And he gives you a chance to disagree. 


HE late Ernest Fremont Tittle, for 
many years pastor of First Metho- 
dist Church, Evanston, “the cathedral 


The Rev. CARROLL E. SIMCOX, PH.D., Editor 


Book of the Summer 


church of American Methodism,” was 
one of the pulpit giants of our age. In 
A Mighty Fortress (Harper & Brothers, 
$2.50), 20 of his sermons are published 
posthumously. Here is great preaching 
indeed: mostly in the “social gospel” 
tradition, but not theologically super- 
ficial. Dr: Tittle wrestled boldly with 
the real problems of man. He never 
ducked a dangerous or delicate issue. 
His was the kind of preaching that makes 
the devils also believe and tremble, and 
he was distinguished by his enemies. Yet 
withal, his sermons—certainly those in 
this book—are winsome, as all authen- 
tically Christian preaching must be. They 
appeal to the hero that is in every 
coward’s soul. The Episcopal Church 
needs more preaching in this tradition in 


which the Methodist Dr. Tittle spoke 


‘out so boldly and clearly. 


AUTHORITY IN RELIGION 


HE question of authority ... in 
its religious form, is the first and 
last issue of life.” So once wrote the 
great P. T. Forsyth. The assertion seems 
at first reading unduly strong, but the 
more it is pondered the more plausible 
it becomes. In Authority in the A postol- 
ic Age (Macmillan, $1.75) an English 
and Anglican theologian, R. R. Wil- 
liams, surveys the New Testament testi- 
mony to the authority in—and of—the 
Apostolic Church, and having done this, 
relates his conclusions to the needs of 
the modern Church. It is a thoughtful 
study and merits careful attention. His 
observations and reasonings seem sound ; 
but the essay as a whole suffers from a 
lack of conciseness and pointedness. His 
data are full and valid and relevant; but 
it is easy to slide over his inferences and 
conclusions. 
Even so, this little book is a valuable 
and helpful contribution to a major 
problem. 
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SURSUM CORDA 


HERE is a pause that seeks to be 
Aware of God most inwardly. 
It is a lifting of the heart 
To that which is its deepest part, 
Discerning Him implicitly — 
As though the leaf discerned the tree. 


Louisa Boyp GILE. 


—— 
WITH THE NEW 
SPENCER “MC” DELINEASCOPE 


Add the magnetic realism of color 
projection—and religious classes, 
church gatherings, or sermons will 
leave lasting impressions. The versatile 
new MC Delineascope is an ideal 
church projector. It shows color slides 
and slidefilm, single or double frame 
—interchangeably. It loads instantly, 
Operates simply, remains cool enough 
to touch, offers choice of three 
objectives and has brilliance enough 
for church halls. Choose the new 
MC Delineascope with full confidence 
in its fine optical and mechanical 
qualities. It is manufactured by one 
of America’s oldest makers of 
Scientific Instruments. For literature 
or the name of your nearest 
distributor, write Dept. H146 


American @ © Optical 


COMPA NY 
ument Division 
New York 


Scientific Instr 
Buffalo 15, 


© Lighting Fixtures 
Stained Glass 
Genuine Carillons 
Carved Woodwork 
Embroideries 
Silver 


Inspired designs and expert 
craftsmanship in furnishings of 
distinction by 


J. WIPPELL & CO., Ltd., 


Exeter, England 


STUDIOS OF GEORGE L. PAYNE, 
Paterson, N. J. 


Brochures and 
special designs 
submitted on request. 
Please address 
inquiries to. . . 
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TEXTS jor the CHURCH SCHOOL | 


THE DIVINE 
COMMISSION 


By Frank E. Wilson 


Among the books on the history of the 
Church, this is one of the best for the 
general reader. It gives the history, 
with proof of the continuity and au- 
; thenticity, of the Church from the time 
Pe our Lord entrusted His disciples with 
the Divine Commission. Price, $2.00 


‘ti 


| THE DIVINE | 


5 A Sketch of Church History 


a anit 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


By William Wilson Manross 


A new revised edition of a standard 
history of the Episcopal Church in 
America. The author has enlarged the 
first edition, which carried the story 
through the General Convention of 1934, 
so that the history is now complete 
through early 1948. At the same time he 
has taken the opportunity to revise por- 
tions of the chapters dealing with the 
earlier history of the Church. The Bib- 
liography also has been expanded. 
Price, $5.00 


EVERYMAN’S RELIGION 
By Kenneth MacKenzie 


This is a lucid explanation of the Creed 
and the Church Catechism. A simple 
Rule of Life, based on the Christian 
Creed, is included. Although small, this 
pamphlet contains a very complete and 
comprehensive outline of the Christian 
faith and the demands it makes upon 
us. Paperbound. Price, 80 cents 


THE RELIGION OF THE PRAYER BOOK 
By W. Pell and P. M. Dawley 


The theological background and practical implications of 
the Prayer Book, in a comprehensive survey. Three parts: 
God and the Church, God and the Christian, The Christian’s 
Life in the Church. Also, suggested books for reference and 
questions, topics, and projects for review. 282 pages. 

Price, Paper Ed. $1.75 


For Teachers 


OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 
A Modern Interpretation of the Ten Commandments 
By Gardiner M. Day 


The greatest single document to influence Western culture 
is today almost a lost set of laws. Yet now more than ever, 
when “religious leaders, and many who make no religious 
profession, are proclaiming that man’s only hope for salva- 
tion lies in... giving his allegiance to universal moral law, 
the Ten Commandments assume a position of inescapable 
significance.” 


This important book places the Commandments in their his- 
torical setting, and interprets the ancient words and in- 
junctions to the modern life of the individual and society. 

Price, $2.00 


FAITH AND PRACTICE 
By Frank E. Wilson 


“Faith and Practice may well prove to be the most ac- 
curate, popular and teachable summary of our Church’s 
teaching in this generation. It is ap- 
plicable to all kinds of uses—classes, 
reading aloud, Lenten services, Guild 
meetings, answering questions, and 
private reading. It is just the thing 
to give adults approaching Confirma- 
tion.”—Religious Education. 


The purpose is to impart a deeper un- 
derstanding of Christian truths and 
thereby a firmer foundation for faith— 
but a faith which finds its reality as it 
is practiced in life. 

Price, Paper Ed. $2.00 


THE STORY OF THE PRAYER BOOK 


By Verney Johnstone, Ernest Evans, 
and Leicester C. Lewis 


“THER STORY OF THE PRAYER 
BOOK is a popular but authoritative 
account of the history and content of 
this important service book.’—New 
York Times. 


THE STORY OF THE PRAYER 
BOOK carries us “down and through 
the nineteenth century, with its ritual- 
istic struggles, and estimates the pres- 
ent state of feeling. Dr. Leicester Lewis 
supplies an excellent foreword as well 
as a succinct of the history of revisions 
in the American Episcopal Church.”— 
Church Messenger. Price, $2.00 
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Things to Come 


August 

6. Transfiguration. 9th Sunday after Trinity. 

Protestant Radio Commission workshop at 
Philadelphia (through 31st). 

7. International Council of Religious Education, 
Children’s Work Conference, at Toronto 
(through 9th). 

World OCouncil’s and World Council of 
Christian Education’s youth departments, at 
Whitby, Ontario (through 10th). 

10. World Couneil of Christian Education, at 
Toronto (through 16th). 

8. 10th Sunday after Trinity. 

4, Conference on Catholic Sociology sponsored by 
ACU, at DeKoven Foundation, Racine, Wis. 

(to 17th). 

5. International Council of Religious Education, 
Quadrennial Convention at Toronto. 

20. 11th Sunday after Trinity. 

24. St. Bartholomew. - 

27. 12th Sunday after Trinity. 


September 


8. 13th Sunday after Trinity. 
Church of the Air, CBS. 10:00 to 10:30 am, 

EDST. | 

8. Laymen’s Training Program Conference. Sea- 
bury House, Greenwich, Conn. 

0. 14th Sunday after Trinity. 

1 panes Conference, at Groton, Mass. (through 

th). 


14. Election of Coadjutor for North Carolina, at 
Raleigh. 


Livinc Cuurcu news is gathered by a staff of 
over 100 correspondents, one in every diocese and 
missionary district of the Episcopal Church and 
everal in foreign lands. Tue Livinc Cuurcu is a 
subscriber to Religious News Service and Ecumenical 
Press Service and is served by leading national news 
picture agencies. 


Member of the Associated Church Press. 
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SORTS AND CONDITIONS 


THE HEROIC CHAPLAIN who re- 
mained with wounded GI’s in Korea 
and was captured and put to death by 
the Reds has been identified by the 
Army as the Rev. Herman G. Fel- 
hoelter, Roman Catholic priest of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. He has been post- 
humously awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross. “Greater love than this 
hath no man...” May he rest in peace. 


STILL LITTLE NEWS of the Angli- 
can missionaries in Korea. A Vatican 
report indicated that our Bishop 
Cooper, together with the Roman 
Catholic Bishop Byrne, had been in- 
terned with the British Minister to 
Korea at Seoul. The British Embassy 
in Washington reports that the British 
Minister has been removed to the Com- 
munist capital at Pyongyang, but has 
no news of the two bishops, or of 
Anglican missionaries. Pray for them, 
and for their people, in this hour of 
their bitter trial. 


IN ADDITION to the Navy call for 
chaplains (page 8), the U.S. Air Force 
has announced that it would order 50 
reserve chaplains, captains and first 
lieutenants under 42, to active duty. 
Church agencies were asked to help 
recruit 800 additional young clergy- 
men as reserve Air Force chaplains. 
Inquiries from priests of the Episcopal 
Church concerning all branches of the 
service should be addressed to the Rev. 
Dr. Percy G. Hall, executive secretary, 
Armed Forces Division, 281 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


IN VIEW of the growing emergency, 
we think the bishops should give 
serious thought to the election next 
January of a Bishop for the Armed 
Forces, as authorized by the 1949 Gen- 
eral Convention. 


POPE PIUS XII in a new encyclical, 
“Summi Maeroris,” has called upon 
heads of governments to redouble 
their efforts for “true peace,” and has 
called Roman Catholics throughout the 
world to prayer and penitential works 
“to placate the majesty of the Lord, 
offended by so many grave public and 
private crimes.” 


CIVILIAN CLERGYMEN will conduct 
spiritual retreats for armed forces 
chaplains in the European and Alaskan 
commands during August, according 
to Chaplain (Major General) Roy H. 
Parker, chairman of the Armed Forces 
Chaplains Board. No Episcopalians are 
listed among the clergymen appointed, 
which includes Roman Catholic priests, 
Protestant ministers, and Jewish 
rabbis. 


IN ALABAMA the standing commit- 
tee voted unanimously to withhold its 
consent to the consecration of the 
Rey. David E. Richards, Suffragan 
Bishop-elect of Albany. The official 
communication emphasized that the 
withholding of consent in no way re- 
flected upon the character or ability of 
the Bishop-elect, but was based upon 
“the arbitrary manner in which, ac- 
cording to our information, the Suf- 
fragan Bishop-elect was nominated. 
... This was not a ‘free and untram- 
melled’ election in the Church’s best 
interest.” 


IN OREGON members of Christ 


Church, Oswego, have launched a 
movement to combat war hysteria, 
hoarding, and profiteering, according 
to Religious News Service. The local 
chamber of commerce endorsed the 
church’s pledge card, by which signers 
“renounce all individual gains which 
must be had at the expense of general 
security” and pledge themselves 
‘neither by word nor deed to con- 
tribute to fear or hatred” but rather 
“to meet this challenge with the cour- 
age and fortitude which belong to our 
glorious Christian heritage.” 


HEADS OF PREP SCHOOLS are 
called to a national Conference on 
Religion in Education to be held at 
Atlantic City October 19th to 21st by 
a sponsoring committee of which 
Walden Pell II, headmaster of the 
Church’s St. Andrew’s School, Middle- 
town, Dela., and George A. Walton, of 
the Friends’ school in Philadelphia, are 
co-chairmen. Among the leading 
speakers will be Bishop Dun of Wash- 
ington and Mildred McAfee Horton, 
former head of the WAVES and 
former president of Wellesley College. 
Subject: “God’s Purpose and Our Task 
in the Schools.” 


COMMUNISM should be combatted by 
making capitalism and democracy 
more Christian, according to Dr. V. M. 
Koshy, secretary of the Sunday School 
Union of India. He spoke before the 
Ecumenical Institute of Christian Edu- 
cation at Toronto. Four delegates, one 
of them a Japanese student attending 
school in the United States, were de- 
tained at the border by Canadian im- 
migration officials, and were released 
only after “considerable difficulty” 
when conference leaders intervened on 
their behalf. 


Rr. Rev. E. Cectt Cooper, Anglican 
Bishop in Korea, is a prisoner of the 
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Essentials 
of the Church School 


aS Teacher 


* IT’S FUN 
* to TEACH 


By Victor Hoag 

In a richly enjoyable style, Dr. 
Hoag's book challenges, How do 
you know you can’t teach?—and 
proceeds to give the ways by 
which both teacher and pupil 
will find instruction a pleasant 
undertaking Price, $3.00 


TIPS TO TEACHERS 


By Vernon McMaster 

A book written to show the ob- 
jectives of Church School teach- 
ing, and how best to approach 
them in a simple manner. Clergy- 
men and Directors of Religious 
Education will welcome it~ in 
their training program and teach- 
ers will find it brings the whole 

year’s work into focus. 
Price, $1.50 


LET’S GET TO KNOW 
GOD 


By Frances Brown Phelps 
Answering their frequent, 
straightforward questions, young 
people will find concrete attention 
given here to God, the Bible, and 
the Church, (Ages four to 
twelve.) Price, 75 cents 


LITTLE CHILDREN’S 
PRAISES 
By Maurice Clarke 

There is a thrill in attending a 
well-planned worship service for 
children. In LITTLE CHIL- 
DREN’S PRAISES are plans and 
programs for worship services of 
an exceptional nature, For kin- 
dergarten and primary children, 
they emphasize at all times the 
central. place of worship in reli- 
gion. Price, $1.50 


PRAYER AND PRAISE 
FOR JUNIORS 
By Maurice Clarke 
Six Christian Year and four 
special services for the Church 
School of very high caliber. The 
four additional services are: 
Service of Dedication for Church 
School Teachers, Blessing of the 
Boxes, Service of Presentation of 
Lenten Offering, and a Patriotic 
Service. Price, $1.50 


Morehouse-Gorham 


14 E. 41st Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 
29 E. Madison Street 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


Talks 
With 


Ordinary Folks 


RDINARY, but loyal! That 
describes the vast majority 
of our Church School teach- 
ers. Ordinary most of them 
are in matters such as fame, 

straining, personality; yes, 

and often education and culture. But 
devoted, consecrated, dedicated, deter- 
mined to do their best. 

The dividing up of certain duties 
within the life of the Church was de- 
veloped, clearly, as early as New Testa- 
ment times, as shown from St. Paul’s 
tradition: “When He ascended, He gave 
gifts. He gave some to be apostles, and 
some prophets, and some evangelists; and 
some pastors and teachers”... (why?) 
“ .. for the perfecting of the saints... 
to build up the Body of Christ.” (Eph. 
4:11.) 

Yet our Lord—and after Him, the 
early apostles—had about them few 
trained and educated people. Many of 
them might be able to read, but they 
knew little as yet of the Christian faith. 
They were to learn by teaching! This 
is a large subject, worth special exami- 
nation of the scriptures—to show our 
Lord’s teaching methods. But one special 
demonstration should be noted. 


An EXPERIMENTAL ASSIGNMENT 


About the middle of the ministry, after 
our Lord had chosen his inner circle of 
12 and began their intensive training, He 
selected 70 others, gave them some sim- 
ple instructions, and sent them, in pairs, 
into the villages where He 
would soon come. Aside from 
His advice to accept kindly hos- 
pitality where offered, His only 
specific instructions were to 
“heal the sick” (Luke 10:1-11). 

Presently the 70 returned, 
joyously reporting the cures 
which they had accomplished. 
“Even the devils are subject unto us 
through Thy name!” Immediately the 
Lord expressed Himself, ‘‘I beheld Satan 
as lightning fall.’’ Clearly He was over- 
joyed and relieved that His powers could 
be delegated successfully to ordinary 
men. If this will work, then Satan is 
doomed. Everything depends on em- 
powering average people to make the 
human contacts, and carry through the 
Lord’s healing ministry. 

Whatever the deeper implication of 
the incident, it is clear that Jesus chose 
a large group of people whose chief qual- 


caches 


REV. VICTOR HOAG, D.D., EDITOR 


assignment, and rejoiced at their success. 
He proved, to His own satisfaction, a 
method that would work anywhere, and 
always. The practical truth thus demon 
strated is this: Ordinary people can get 
results, if they go forth dutifully in 
Christ's name! 

In this, you teachers may take comfort 
and courage. You have grown up in the 
Church’s life—like those at first who 
were among the throngs which followed 
Jesus. At first their motive was curiosity, 
then respect, and finally a devotion that 
made them worthy the name of willing 
learner (i.e., disciple). Like them, one 
day you were called, outwardly, by the 
words of your priest, inviting you to 
teach; inwardly by your awareness of 
the divine vocation. You knew you were 
not worthy, and that you were not well 
prepared. But you could not refuse that 
call. You were willing to start out and 
learn as you went along. , 


TEACHING PARTNERS 


There is another point about the send- 
ing of the 70 which we might recall with 
profit today: their working two by two. 
Fellow workers give to each other com- 
fort, advice, stimulus to keep on. What 
miracles of transforming teaching might 
be seen today if our teachers always 
worked in pairs! Let every priest, every 
teacher, consider this as a vital possibility. 
For every teacher, an assistant; for every 
new teacher, a more seasoned 
companion and advisor. We 
have often said here that you 
only learn when you teach. Let 
us add now: You will teach 
better in a team. 

It is no passing stunt or no- 
tion to propose that there be an 
extra teacher for every class. 
Herein lies a key, we are convinced, to a 
quality of teaching we have been missing, 
and a source of training we have com- 
pletely overlooked. Most of our teachers 
conduct their classes unobserved, alone. 
They would do much better if they knew 
that they were being watched. - 

Splendid teachers get results. They 
can tell you of miracles of transforming 
grace. 

Something happens to you when you 
teach. As Evelyn Underhill wrote, “St. 
Peter got just as much out of feeding 
the sheep as the sheep did.” 
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First World Institute 


On July 22d in the historic buildings 
of Victoria College of the University of 
Toronto, 250 especially invited delegates 
from 52 countries assembled to conduct 
the first World Institute of Christian 
Education. The Institute, which will 
last through August 10th, is being held 
in connection with-the 13th World Con- 
vention of the World Council of Chris- 
tian Education, which will be held at the 
University of Toronto from August 10th 
through 16th. 

The delegates, who are leaders in the 
field, are facing difficult problems in their 
own countries, and they have come to- 
gether to try to find some solutions 
through an interchange of ideas and ex- 
perience. One delegate said that in his 
country the only curriculum material 
which he has are pictures depicting scenes 
of the Old and New Testaments. There 


is no curriculum in the vernacular. An- 


other foreign delegate said that he had 
been given the responsibility of setting 
up a seminary for training lay workers 
in his country. Because there are not 
enough clergy, lay workers must be the 
catechists. 

Still another delegate is struggling 
with the lack of codrdination which re- 
sults in the scattering of forces. 

One of the American delegates made 
this observation: 


“T have never before realized so clearly 
the challenge and the opportunity which 
the Christian Church has today. Somehow 
I imagined that countries like Sweden and 
Denmark were Christian and that the 
Churches faced very few problems. Now I 
realize that the Christian Churches every- 
where are facing the growing threat of 
secularism.” 


At the conclusion of the Institute it is 
planned to publish guide books based 
on the findings of the Commissions and 
the groups which discuss the topics of the 
Plenary sessions, which take place every 
morning. 


Church College Literary Publication 


Tue SEwANEE Review: Not all Churchmen know that the Episcopal Church 
publishes one of the leading literary quarterlies of America—the Sewanee Review, 
which has been printed by the University Press at Sewanee, Tenn., since 1892. In 
center: Rhodes Scholar J. J. E. Palmer, editor; left: Parker Enright, editor of 
student publication Helicon; right: John Sutherland, of University Press. 


—————— 
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To Fear and Not to Fear 


“Unbroken fellowship” with all Ko- 
rean Christians was expressed in a state- 
ment adopted at Whitby, Ont., by rep- 
resentatives of 31 national mission 
organizations in 25 countries, at the 
executive meeting of the International 
Missionary Council. 

A “roving ambassador” to represent 
this body and the World Council of 
Churches in “critical areas” of East Asia 
was appointed; the Rey. Rajah Bhusha- 
nam Manikam of Nagpur, India. 

The World Christian Youth Commis- 
sion, meeting also in Whitby, announced 
that a world conference of Christian 
young people will be held in South India 
in 1952. There will be about 300 repre- 
sentatives from as many countries as pos- 
sible present, with about two thirds of 
them Asians. Almost all will be under 
thirty. 

Miss Sarah Chakko, secretary of the 
World Council’s Commission on the 
Life and Work of Women in the Church, 
spoke to the youth meeting at Whitby. 
She believed that the proposed meeting 
in South India would be a good thing 
because “By seeing people with real rea- 
sons for fear, yet who do not fear, the 
Westerners might see their own fears in 
a better perspective.” 


MINISTRY 


Blanks for Pre-Ordination Needs 


At the request of the Standing Joint 
Commission on Theological Education, 
the National Council has had printed a 
set of 13 blank forms covering various 
pre-ordination needs. Nothing of the 
sort has been produced before, and it is 
expected that the new blanks will be 
welcomed not only because of their as- 
surance of greater accuracy, but also of 
their greater convenience. 

The blanks are 81%4” x 11”, printed on 
a paper stock carefully selected so that 
it will take pen or typewriting equally 
well. ‘They include: 


application for the postulancy; report of 
examining chaplains on postulant; endorse- 
ment of candidacy for Holy Orders (by 
vestry); endorsement of candidacy for 
Holy Orders (where there is no organized 
parish at postulant’s place of residence) ; 
endorsement of candidacy for Holy Orders 
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(where postulant has been minister in an- 
other Christian body); endorsement of 
candidacy for Holy Orders (where postu- 
lant has been minister in another Chris- 
tian body, this being the form to be signed 
by two presbyters, in accordance with can- 
onical requirement) ; testimonial of stand- 
ing committee recommending candidacy ; 
report of examining chaplains on candi- 
date; endorsement for ordination to the 
diaconate; testimonial of standing commit- 
tee for ordination to the diaconate; en- 
dorsement for ordination to the priesthood 
(vestry); endorsement for ordination to 
the priesthood (where there is no organ- 
ized parish at deacon’s place of residence) ; 
testimonial of standing committee for or- 
dination to the priesthood. 


The forms are obtainable from the 
Book Store, Church Missions House, 
281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 
at $1.00 for the set of 13. Individual 
blanks are 10c each or $1.00 a dozen. 


ORTHODOX 


Armenians Disagree 


A newly-elected 21-member Commu- 
nity Council of the Armenian Gregorian 
Church in Turkey has suspended Arch- 
bishop Kevork Arslanian, Armenian 
Orthodox Patriarch of Constantinople. 

The patriarch has long been accused 
by a section of the Armenian community 
of arbitrary decisions and subservience 
to the Soviet-dominated Catholicos at 
Etchmiadzin, in Soviet Armenia. 

Reports also state that the Council 
has asked the Turkish government for 
permission to elect a new patriarch. 

This is expected to create legal diff- 
culties since only the Catholicos at Etch- 
miadzin, Supreme Patriarch of the Ar- 
menian Gregorian Church, can recall or 
suspend a patriarch. 

Opposition to Archbishop Arslanian 
reached a climax recently when he sus- 
pended all priests who objected to the 
authority of Etchmiadzin. 

The new Council has reinstated the 
suspended priests, declaring it was acting 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
community against the dictates of Soviet- 
dominated Etchmiadzin. 

[RNs ] 


CHAPLAINS 
Navy Asks Volunteers 


The Navy has called for reserve 
chaplains to volunteer for active duty, 
according to the Associated Press. Chap- 
lains under 50 holding the rank of lieu- 
tenant commander or below were asked 
to apply for active duty to the bureau of 
naval personnel in Washington, D. C. 
A statement from the Navy said that 
reserve chaplains are not being ordered 
involuntarily te active duty at this time. 
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WinpHAM Howse: The directress points out one of the many places where a 
graduate of Windham House is at work. 


ENGLAND 


The Rabbit and the Cobra 


4 

The Archbishop of York believes that 
the U.N. should make a fresh attempt 
to reach some common sense agreement 
with Russia that would save all the 
nations, including Russia, from a fatal 
cataclysm. If the U.N. cannot do this 
then it is up to the United States and 
Great Britain, Dr. Garbett believes. 

The peace-loving peoples of the world, 
of all nations, said the Archbishop, “seem 
hypnotized—like a rabbit before a cobra 
—by the atomic menace; they seem un- 
able to do anything to avert a threat to 
their very existence.’”’ But, he continued, 
Christianity demands that something be 
done to stay the execution of such a 
threat. 

The Archbishop proposes an interna- 
tional pact banning nuclear weapons. 
Existing bombs could not be destroyed, 
the Archbishop explains, until (1) other 
international questions, besides that of 
nuclear warfare, had been settled, and 
(2) an effective inspectorate had been 
set up to see that bombs were not being 
manufactured in secret by an “unscrupu- 
lous state.” 

“The race in atomic armaments is 
itself an incentive to war,” he said. 


PHILIPPINES 


No General Exodus 


Bishop Binsted of the Philippines, 
with Mrs. Binsted, have returned to the 
islands after an absence of some nine 
months. 

The Binsteds left Manila last Sep- 


tember, first to attend General Conyen- 


tion, then to give the Bishop an opportun- 


ity to conyalesce from a serious opera- 
tion. He is now in excellent health. 
The Rey. A. Ervine Swift writes: 


“Although the war in Korea has had 
inevitable repercussions in the Philippines, 
there is no alarm, and life continues much 
as usual. A few people have left, but most 
of these were due for regular leave shortly 
anyway. [he Mission members continue at 
their posts, the foreign population remains 
large, and there is no general exodus of 
either business or government personnel.” 


Courses for PIC Clergy 


At the request of the Most Rev. Isa- 
belo de los Reyes, Jr., Supreme Bishop 
of the Philippine Independent Church, 
St. Andrew’s Theological Seminary, 


Manila, P. I., in addition to the regular — 


courses for its 30 students, is again this 
year providing a two months’ refresher 
course for PIC clergy, and five of these, 
soon to be ordained, are now in residence. 

The course, in which all faculty mem- 
bers are taking part, includes Bible, 
doctrine, Church history, liturgics, pas- 


toral theology, religious education, and — 


homiletics. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
50 Years 


The Rt. Rev. J. L. Fuller, Bishop of 
Lebombo, S. A., from 1913 to 1920, 


died recently at Petersburg, Northern 


Transvaal, aged 80, according to the 
London Church Times. At his death 


Bishop Fuller had spent 50 years in mis- _ 


sion stations in Africa, continuing as 
rector and then as school chaplain after 
his retirement as diocesan. 


The Living Church 


seen one of the most memorable of 
all epitaphs. It is inscribed to Dr. 
Peabody and it reads: 


Ae the Harvard chapel there is to be 


His Precept was Glorified by His Example 
While for Thirty-Three Years 

*He moved among the Teachers and Stu- 
dents of Harvard 

And Wist not that His Face Shone. 


athe closing line is obviously scrip- 
tural, and it turns-out to be a description 
of Moses after he had been up in the 
mount with God. But we cannot read 
it without being reminded of a Greater 
One, up in another mount with God: 
our Lord in His Transfiguration. 

The Transfiguration of Christ is a 
mystery ; but we need never to assume 
that this or any other mystery of God 
is given us to perplex us. The mysteries 
of God are signs, not puzzles. They are 
meant to-signify something so clearly 
that we cannot miss it. God’s delight is 
not in stumping us with riddles, but in 
declaring His truths and revealing His 
glories in such ways that the “fools for 
Christ’s sake,” the babes and sucklings, 
can see and rejoice, while the “wise of 
this world” make God’s mysteries hope- 
less riddles to themselves. 

Such is the Transfiguration of our 
Lord. You can make a puzzle out of it 
if you insist; but if you do, you will find 
that it is a puzzle you can never hope 
to crack. If, however, you make no effort 
to puzzle it out, and simply let the Holy 
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“thing signified” 
by this glorious sign, you will not come 
down from the mountain empty. 


Spirit show you the 


RivAL DErries 


The Bible speaks much, and variously, 
of the glory of God. In the Old Testa- 
ment God declares flatly that He will 
never give His glory to another. And, 
in that particular sense of “‘giving’’ His 
glory to another, clearly God has never 
changed His mind. For what is meant 
in that connection is the glory of His 
own godhood. He will never share His 
deity with another. He spoke that word 
to the people of the Old Covenant be- 
cause they were being sorely and con- 
stantly tempted to go along with their 
Gentile neighbors with a convenient and 
broad-minded sort of polytheism, under 
which there was a sensible apportion- 
ment of jurisdictions to the several rival 
deities. If Chemosh had jurisdiction in 
Moab, then Chemosh would not contest 
the title of Yahweh to Israel; and Yah- 
weh would reciprocate; and so every god 
of reasonable mind, and everybody else, 
would be satisfied. But this will never 
do, protests the God of Israel: my glory 
will I not give to another—Chemosh or 
Moloch or any so-called “other god” you 
can name. I am the Lord God: I will 
not give my glory to another—because 
there is no other. 

Moses in his day conversed with this 
majestic and justly “jealous” God, and 
when he came down from that awful 
colloquy “he wist not that his face 
shone.” There is this other sense, then, 
in which God had “given” His glory to 
another: not the glory of His unique 
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godhood, but the greatest glory to which 
any man can aspire: the glory of inti- 
mate friendship with God. 

Ages later the same words were to 
be spoken of a Christian gentleman of 
Harvard, and for the same reason. But 
between Moses and Dr, Peabody some- 
thing has happened. God is the same 
God: the God of Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob, of Moses and Elijah, of St. 
Paul and St. Mary Magdalene, of St. 
Francis and John Wesley and Dr. Pea- 
body. But God has brought His com- 
municable glory much closer to men. 
Every Christian knows what I mean. 
God has come down: all the way down, 
and brought His glory with Him. And 
though the glory of His godhood He 
can never share with another, the glory 
of His love not only shines forth upon 
us from the face of Jesus Christ, but 
pours forth into us as new life “given 
unto us in His Son.” 


HINDSIGHT AND FoRESIGHT 


Need the mystery of the Transfigura- 
tion “mystify” us? To be sure, it mysti- 
fied Peter and James and John. Peter 
was so mystified at the moment that he 
made an absurdly silly suggestion about 
building three tabernacles and pitching 
camp there permanently, “not knowing 
what he said.’’ We can see how silly it 
was, because hindsight is so much better 
than foresight: we have seen the glory 
that transfigured Christ on the mountain 
transfiguring Him again upon the cross. 
Poor Peter had all that yet to learn. He 
lacked our vantage-point. But there is 
no reason why we need be “heavy with 


(Continued on page 15) 


By the Rev. Carroll E. Simcox 


Book Editor, The Living Church 


Revolution on the Campus? 


HE recent Harvard report, General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society, gave as the objectives 
to be sought above all others in general edu- 

cation, ‘‘to think effectively, to communicate 
thought, to make relevant judgments, to dis- 
criminate among values.” Bernard Iddings Bell, in 
Crisis in Education, pointed it up in a sentence: ‘No 
man can be called decently educated until he shows a 
shrewd concept of what it means to be a human 
being.” 

But the general orientation of the American edu- 
cational system is not in the direction shown in these 
flashes of insight. Rather the tendency has increas- 
ingly been to turn out experts in one field or another, 
and to leave the great body of high school and even 
college graduates with nothing more than an ill- 
digested mass of poorly related facts, most of which 
are soon forgotten. The top product is all too often 
the technician, rather than the man of many talents. 
Sir Richard Livingston, sometime vice-chancellor of 
Oxford University, has well described the technician 
as “‘a man who understands everything about his job 
except its ultimate purpose and its place in the uni- 
verse.” 

This is too narrow a framework for modern man 
and contemporary society. Technicians have made 
tremendous progress, even to the grim possibility of 
global self-destruction. Science has usurped the mantle 
of infallibility once worn by theology, and it has 
proved itself no less exacting a master. Science has 
indeed, as Dr. Standen has reminded us, become the 
modern sacred cow. Morals and ethics have not kept 
pace with the development of science and technology. 
Thus, while we have become increasingly capable of 
liberating the powers of nature, we have not learned 
similar control of human nature. 

We are in desperate need of a moral revolution to 
match the modern scientific revolution. In the words 
of Robert Hutchins, chancellor of the University of 
Chicago: 


“Civilization can be saved only by a moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual revolution to match the scientific, technological, 
and economic revolution in which we are now living. If edu- 
cation can contribute to a moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
revolution, then it offers real hope of salvation to suffering 
humanity everywhere. If it cannot, or will not, then it is ir- 
relevant and its fate is immaterial.” 


Here is where the Church-related college and the 
Church secondary school have their unique oppor- 
tunity and mission. They will not be promoting a 
“moral, intellectual, and spiritual revolution” if their 
only religious emphasis is compulsory chapel or a 
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only if every subject is taught in its Christian perspec- 


required course in “‘sacred studies.” They will do so 


tive, as a part of the body of knowledge that leads 
to a right understanding of the relationship of man to 
man and of man to God. ‘Only if the students come 
to understand life in those terms will they gain what 
Dr. Bell terms ‘ta shrewd concept of what it means 
to be a human being.” 

Among the colleges and schools described in this — 
issue, we believe that a growing number consciously 
foster this orientation. The essays submitted in our — 
annual contest each year show an increasing aware-_ 
ness of what truly constitutes Christian education. 
There is a long way still to go; and the fact that a 
particular school is labelled as a “Church school” is ~ 
not in itself sufficient guarantee that it is so oriented. 
But we believe that on the whole the Episcopal Church 
has reason to be proud of its secondary schools, and 
it is beginning to understand the importance of the 
Church-related college, too—though in the latter field 
we are far behind our Roman Catholic, Methodist, 
and Presbyterian brethren. 

The Church has a right to look to its schools and 
colleges for leadership in the moral and spiritual 
revolution that is called for by so keen a secular © 
educator as President Hutchins. And the schools, in — 
turn, have a right to look to the Church for the under- 
girding of their effort to provide the kind of sound 
Christian education that will enable their graduates 
‘to discriminate among values,” and to put first things 
first in their own lives and in the communities and 
the nation in which they are to become the leaders. 


Church School Essay Contest 


‘Ie HE LivING CHURCH takes pleasure in announcing 
the opening of its eighth annual Church School 
Essay Contest. Students in all secondary schools re- 
lated to the Episcopal Church are eligible, except 
members of the families of the staff of THE LIvING ~ 
CuuRCH or of employees of Morehouse-Gorham 
Co., publishers of THE LivinG CHURCH. 

Subject for the 1951 contest is ““My Vocation.” 
As usual, contestants are free to take any aspect of 
the subject that they feel they can handle within the 
limit of 1,000 words or less. Thus a contestant might 
take as his topic: ‘“My choice of a life work, and its 
religious significance to me.” Or he could take ‘““Why 
I intend to become a priest’—or a doctor, or nurse, — 
or business man or woman. Or, without commitment 
as to specific calling, he (or she) might discuss how 
to determine what one’s life work should be. The 
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ossibilities are, in fact, very wide, and we shall be 
lenient in permitting a variety of interpretation of 
the subject. 

| We hope that many schools this year will co- 


operate, as an increasing number do each year, by 
‘assigning this topic to all of their students at some 
‘appropriate time, and will send the best ones to be 
‘entered in the contest. While we have in mind 
igenerally students of the upper grades or forms in 
assigning the topic, there is no grade limit. 

_ Essays submitted in the contest must be mailed not 
later than midnight, February 20, 1951. Each essay 
must be accompanied by a signed statement from a 
iteacher that he (or she) has read the essay and 
believes it to be the original work of the student sub- 
imitting it. 

_ First prize will be a gold medal and $100; second 
prize, a silver medal and $50; third prize, a silver 
‘medal and $25. Bronze medals will be awarded to 
‘the best entry from each participating school, and 
‘to any that may be accepted for publication or judged 
deserving of special recognition. 

Entries should be addressed to THE LiviNG 
Cuurcu, Church School Essay Contest, 407 E. 
Michigan St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. It is desirable that 
‘they be typewritten, double-spaced, and they must 
be on one side of the paper only. 

Winning essays (and perhaps some receiving hon- 
orable mention) will be published in our Church 
School Number next spring. 


Hermon and Hiroshima 


fe MENTING upon the fact that August 6th 
is the fifth anniversary of the dropping of the 
A-bomb on Hiroshima (August 6, 1945), the Chris- 
tian Century of July 26th suggests that Christians 
and others “will observe the day with meetings at 
which prayers for peace will be offered.” 

Churchmen are fortunate in having liturgical 
provision for the occasion ready to hand in the Book 
of Common Prayer itself, especially as the day chosen 
for the atomic attack upon Hiroshima was the feast 
of the Transfiguration—though we doubt if this was 
realized by those responsible for that fateful decision. 

Now —five years later —the Transfiguration 
comes on a Sunday, the date of this issue. In the 
collect for the feast we pray ‘‘that we, being delivered 
from the disquietude of this world, may be permitted 
to behold the King in his beauty,” and in the Holy 
Gospel for the day are reminded that the Jesus of 
history is none other than the Son of God: “This is 
my beloved Son: hear him.” 

The late Dr. Burton Scott Easton used to tell 
the men at GIS that the Transfiguration means, 
essentially, that “you can’t domesticate the Infinite.” 
St. Peter wanted to do just that: to confine our Lord, 
with Moses and Elijah, in tabernacles, for the con- 
templative enjoyment of the three disciples. He re- 
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ceived a heavenly rebuff: ‘““You can’t do this to Him.” 
The Son of God is part and parcel of Ultimate 
Reality, whose presence and operation know no 
bounds of either time or space. 

We think it a happy coincidence in this connec- 
tion that the World Council of Churches has chosen 
for the theme of its next Assembly in 1953 “the 
afirmation that Jesus Christ, as Lord, is the only 
hope of both the Church and the world.” This, in 
substance, is the very affirmation that every Church- 
man made when he was confirmed. It may well serve 
for individual and corporate renewal, as Christians 
meet their Lord at His altar this Sunday. 

There may. seem to be little in common between 
Hermon (which some have supposed to be the mount 
of Transfiguration) and Hiroshima. Yet the message 
transmitted on Mt. Hermon (‘‘This is my beloved 
Son: hear him’’), if it be true, has a significance for 
all time: if it be really true that Jesus of Nazareth 
is uniquely “‘God’s beloved Son,” then the recogni- 
tion of this truth on a global basis, and its application 
to every aspect of living, are essential preconditions 
to peace. 


er Aitongt\ ite EDITOR'S 
WINDOW? 


E wouldn’t want to argue with an advertiser, and doubt- 

less the seminaries are right in their claim that “Good 
Parsons Don’t Grow on Trees.” But the good parson is very 
much like a tree. He is firmly rooted in the Faith of the 
Church. He has a solid core of learning and experience. He 
lifts his branches in blessing and shelters the weary who rest 
in his shade. He is of the order of tree whose leaves are for 
the healing of the people. And he is known by his fruits. 


SoME OF THE BEST of them have rather rough bark, 
though. 


Our BOOK EDITOR, Fr. Simcox, has a good answer in his 
parish paper to the question, should a priest be called “Mis- 
ter” or ‘Father’? He answers: “Simple courtesy would seem 
to dictate that a priest be addressed by the title he happens to 
prefer. If he does wish to be called ‘Father’ it is because he 
wants that formal recognition of his priestly profession, which 
is the most important fact about him. This title serves further 
to keep both priest and people mindful of what is the true and 
proper relationship between them. Those who sincerely believe 
that no professional titles should be used ought to be consistent 
and call medical doctors, professors, etc., plain ‘Mr.’ ”’ 


SucGESTsS a couple of limericks: 


A Dr. who never would bother 
To speak of his rector as Fr. 
Grew hot as a blister 
When he was called Mr. 
And stirred up a terrible pother. 


A parson whose flock called him Mr. 
Once married a vestryman’s Sr. 

She said, “Now we’re wed 

May I just call you Ed?” 
Which made him so happy he Kr. 
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from a Church College which 
values highly the attention 
THE LIVING CHURCH draws 
in its semi-annual educational 
issues to the work of the 
Schools in the Episcopal 


Church. 


Beavis 


St. Albans 


The National Cathedral School 
for Boys 


Canon Charles Martin 


Headmaster 
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Washington 16, D. C. 


Day and Boarding Departments 


IOLANI SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii 


Day and Boarding 


Day tuition: $225 to $275 
Boarding tuition: $665 to $775 
Grades Kindergarten to 12, 
General and College 
Preparatory Courses 


Charles A. Parmiter, Jr., 
M.A., B.D., Rector 


Rt. Rey. Harry S. Kennedy, D.D. 
Warden 


The Church Schools: — | 
A Missionary Frontier 


By Dorothy Calvert Beck 


Headmistress, Brownell Hall, Omaha, Neb. 


ae HE Midwest is full of his- 
WS toric shrines where Episcopal 
\ schools once existed.” ‘These 
\\ \\ i words were spoken by Dr. 


Heuss at a recent meeting of 
Church school heads. Their 
application stretches far beyond the geo- 
graphic limitation of our central plains. 
They bid fair to prove the writing on 
the wall. 

In the fervor of the early years of 
our American Church the founding of 
schools went hand in hand with the 
founding of parishes. A missionary dis- 
trict was established; a Church school 
was founded. There was no thought that 
the work of the one was not knit into 
the very vestment of the other. Support 
was there because the conviction of need 
was present. 

These schools were not established to 
flounder. But increasingly as the pioneer 
feeling of mutual need and mutual assist- 
ance gave way before more sophisticated 
organization, a separateness developed. 
The energies of the churches were de- 
voted to developing their own parish 
programs, and the schools became a thing 
apart. Gradually the original endow- 
ments dwindled or became exhausted. 
Without Church funds the schools in- 
creasingly had to rely upon their own 
devices for making ends meet. Tuition 
was raised to meet rising costs, and be- 
fore anyone quite realized what was hap- 
pening, the schools had achieved a finan- 
cial distinctiveness which automatically 


There it is still blocked. Church schools + 
are private schools. Private schools are © 
snob schools. The stigma clings. And — 
under this stigma the true nature of the — 
work of these schools has been lost sight — 


of, even by Churchmen. 
From “Ism” To “Ism” 


We are veering first this way, then 
that, in this mid-20th century. On the 
one hand we are turning to education 
as the great solution for all the prob- 
lems of muddled man in a muddled 


world. On the other we are in the 
midst of a great searching of men’s 
hearts for the security which comes — 


from faith. We are filled with hope as 


we look at these paths which seem to 
lead us out of the chaos of our times. — 
We fail to see that the first is a dead- — 
end street without God as its sign post; — 


the second, a mere will-’o-the-wisp glim- 


mer leading to deeper marshes unless we 
build each step firm by a solid program 


for daily living. 
We have already lost our way educa- 


tionally. Although there is implicit faith — 


in the power of our schools, public and 


private alike, to build character for the — 


future, there is utter indifference as to 
whether it is Christian character that 


they are building. Under our present — 


misguided interpretation of “the free- 
dom of religion’ we have barred God 
from most of our schools. The education 
which is to solve all ills is humanistic, 


Dramatics: 4 scene from T. 8. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, as given at Mar- 
garet Hall School, Versailles, Ky., May 20, 1950. 


The Living Church 


St. Bernard's Srhonl 


Episcopal boarding school. College 


preparatory and general. Located 


in Somerset Hills 40 miles from New 


York. Small classes, self-help. pro- 


gram and all athletics. Scouting, 


Riding, Music, Rifle, Camera Clubs. 
Grades 7-12. Rate $950. 


The Rev. Robert Clayton, Rector 
Gladstone, N. J. 


CATHEDRAL 
CHOIR SCHOOL 
NEW YORK 


A boarding school for the forty 
boys of the Choir of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. The boys 
receive careful musical training 
and sing daily at the services in 
the Cathedral. The classes in the 
School are small, with the result 
that boys have individual atten- 
tion, and very high standards are 
maintained. The School has its 
own buildings and playgrounds in 
| the Close. ; 
Fee—$450 per annum. Boys ad- 
mitted 9 to 11. Voice test and 
scholastic examination required. 


For catalog and information address 


The Rey. James Green, 
Canon Precentor 

CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 

Cathedral Heights, New York 25 


Send your boy to 
DeVEAUX SCHOOL 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


for 
Character development in a 
Church School 
Small classes 
| Supervised study and sports 
| Religious education inte- 
grated with competent 
preparation for college 
Excellent food 
Fine dormitory accommo- 
dation 
Moderate rates. 


Grades 6 through 12 


Write for information to the 
Headmaster | 
99th year begins 
September 12, 1950 


August 6, 1950 


CONGRATULATIONS: Jan Ernest Win- 
ter, former member of Hitler’s Youth 
Movement, whose parents disagreed 
with Nazi policies and became settled 
in this country, is congratulated on 


his graduation from St. Andrew's 
School, Tenn., by the Rev. Bonnell 
Spencer, OHC, Prior. 


atheistic. ‘Private’ schools stand alone 
in their right to have God for their core- 
curriculum. Such a right is worth fight- 
ing for. 

Yet if even that education is to have 
sustaining power, it must do more. It is 
not enough that our young people have 
a general sense of God as the Fountain- 
head of all living. They need a definite 
commitment to a definite type of wor- 
ship to hold them through the mental 
and moral growing pains of adulthood. 
Granted that we are in the midst of a 
tremendous religious revival. These re- 
ligious gropings are largely amorphous 
and undirected. They find expression in 
vague reading of vaguely spiritual books 
rather than in church attendance. As 
Mr. Kenneth Miller said in a recent ar- 
ticle in The Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, “How to gear these people into 
the life of organized religion is the most 
important item of unfinished business on 
the agenda of the Church.”’ Unguided 
they will drift from ism to ism. And the 
last state of those men is worse than the 
first. 


MAKING OF A PATTERN 
This is where the Church school fits 


in. Here are young people who are being 
educated ; here are young people who are 
crying for direction of but half-realized 
religious yearnings; here are young peo- 
ple having those yearnings discussed in 
the workaday world of school and 
brought into focus in a specific worship 
pattern. And they are not ready-made 
Churchmen by and large. 

For Episcopal schools ‘do not draw 
Episcopalians alone. Students are usual- 
ly sent to such schools because they still 
represent the stronghold of good, solid 


GROTON SCHOOL 


Groton, Massachusetts 


A Boarding School for Boys 
12 - 18 Years Old 
Grades 7-12 


Enrollment 197 
Faculty 32 


The Rey. John Crocker 


Headmaster 


Harvard School : 


Diocesan School for Boys 


Slst YEAR 


Fall Term Opens 
September 12,:1950 


Grades Seven through Twelve 


Fully Accredited 
R.O.T.C. Unit 


For all information apply to 


THE REV. W. S. CHALMERS, 
Headmaster 
3700 Coldwater Canyon Rd. 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


Holderness School 
Plymouth, New Hampshire 


In the heart of the skiing country of 
New Hampshire, this boarding school 
for boys offers the standard college pre- 
paratory courses, with an emphasis on 
the study of the social sciences to pro- 
vide an intelligent background for the 
problems of a divided world. Our 
group of 75 gives opportunity for close 
fellowship between instructors and boys 
under conditions that promote growth 
in responsibility. Boys are admitted into 
each form, beginning with the ninth 
grade. There is a broad physical train- 
ing and athletic program. 


Detailed information will gladly be 
sent by the Rector, Rev. Edric A. Weld. 
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MILITARY SCHOOL 


auspices of the Episcopal Church, 
for sound learning and Christian educa- 
tion of American youth. Thorough aca- 
demic preparation, inspiring and sym- 
pathetic leadership of a faculty always 
ready to counsel and assist. Excellent 
military training in Senior R.O.T.C. unit. 
Accredited college preparatory and busi- 
ness courses in beautiful new academic 
building. Superb gymnasium provides 
space for all athletic events. Cadets partic- 
ipate in football, basketball, baseball, 
tennis, badminton, boxing, wrestling and 
winter sports. Firm friendships built in 
an environment of clean living and reg- 
ular worship. Located in Northern In- 
diana within easy reach of Chicago, 
Detroit, and the South. 


ke 
> Established in 1884 under the |* 
Hk 
fe 


BURRETT B. BOUTON, M.A., Supt. 
12 Academy Place, Howe, Indiana 


ST. JOHN’S 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


For more than 60 years St. John’s has 
prepared young Americans for college 
and government academies—develop- 
ing in them the spirit of Christian 
gentlemen. Small classes permit indi- 
vidual attention. All sports for all. 
Riding, rowing, sailing. Spacious loca- 
tion in Wisconsin land o’ lakes. Write 
today for catalog. 
202 DE KOVEN HALL, 
DELAFIELD, WISCONSIN 


Kent School 


KENT, CONNECTICUT 


A Church 
Boarding School for Boys 
Grades 8—12 


College Preparatory Course 


Application a year in advance 
of time of entrance advisable 


For catalogue, address: 


The Headmaster 
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circle, to the old question of fees. We 
know that all education costs money, 
though we tend to remember sums 
printed in a catalogue and forget those 
hidden under taxation. We must recog- 
nize, however, that to function at their 
best, Church schools cannot live by fees 
alone. Increased tuition means increased 
exclusiveness; increased exclusiveness 
means death. It may come through inani- 
tion; it may come through absorption 
into the scheme of federally controlled 
agencies; but come it will. The fact that 
the Roman Catholic Diocese of New 
York already subscribes more to the sup- 
port of its educational program than the 
whole Episcopal Church should give us 
pause, Let us admit our Church schools 
into the “Mission” side of the envelope 
—support their religious program; en- 
dow scholarships to broaden their base; 
then see where we stand. 

This is a great and good land of ours, 
but it is not so great nor so good that 
we can afford to lose one spark of Chris- 
tianity. If we are to remain free, we 
dare not lose one. Without God at the 
center of children’s lives we are educat- 
ing slaves —slaves to man-made com- 
mandments, to false ideologies, slaves 


educational practices. In most instances 
the Episcopalians are not even in the 
majority. Yet all — Episcopalians, non- 
Episcopalians, non-Christians alike—are 
exposed to the liturgy and teaching of 
our Church. 

We know the value of our worship 
service in holding the hearts and minds 
of our own people. We work hard to 
bring its influence into the lives of 
others. We are particularly eager to 
reach the young, especially those young- 
sters who either belong to no church or 
who have grown careless about eternal 
things. But it is not easy. These are the 
children who never come to church of 
their own accord, who are shy of taking 
the first step even with a friend. Yet 
numbers of them are the children who 
enter our Church schools, Think of such 
a group. Then think of the impact upon 
them during their most impressionable 
years of daily use of the prayer book, of 
familiarity with the services of our 
Church, of knowledge of the great 
creedal truths. 

A pattern is made, and the pattern so 
established is carried out beyond the 
walls of the school. Parents become in- 
terested in the interest of the child. 
Check how many adult confirmations 
have had their source in, “Jane wants 
to join the Church. Her father and I 
think. we would like to come in with 
her.” Inquire how many converts have 
first found that they were ‘“‘Episcopalians 
at heart” in an Episcopal school. ‘Then 
ask yourselves, Is this worth preserving ? 


even to our vaguely dissatisfied yearn- 
ings toward a better life. Church schools 
can help crystallize those yearnings and 
point them the way they should go. Give 
them support for what they are — mis- 
sionary institutions. Give them support 
that their contribution to the great cru- 
sade for one world in Christ may not — 
die in swaddling bands. 


Mission SipE oF ENVELOPE 


“Of course it is worth preserving, but 
how can we ask our people to support 
a private institution? Where would you 
put it? on the Mission side of the en- 
velope?”” Which brings us round, full- 


Shattuck Srhoal 


Founded 1858 


All parts of Shattuck’s program —the religious, the academic, the military, the 
athletic, the social — are integrated to the sole end that high school age boys may 
have an environment in which to grow “in wisdom and stature and in favor with 
God and man.” 


Address inquiries to 


The Rev. Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr., Rector and Headmaster 
502 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minnesota 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


Information on Schools 
THE LIVING CHURCH will glad- 


ly furnish information about Church 


schools, seminaries, colleges, and 
deaconess training schools. 


Write the Church School Editor of 
THE LIVING CHURCH, 407 E. 
Michigan St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


An Episcopal School—Fully Accredited 
Junior R.O.T.C.—Supervised Athletic 
Program 
Moderate Cost 
Grades 4 through 12 
Eighty-fourth Session September 12, 1950 


: Located in Historic Charleston 
Climate mild enough for outdoor play during 
winter months. . 


For catalogue write 


The Registrar, Porter Military Academy, 
P.O. Box 337, Charleston 39, $C. es . 


The Living Church 


Quiet Glory 


(Continued from page 9) 


? 


tleep” in the presence of the Transfig- 
uration. The thing is crystal clear in the 
ight of all that came after. ‘The Trans- 
guration was to signify that the Christ 
as the true Son of God, and that, 
hether we find His Cross a scandal or 
not, we may be sure that God owns Him 
and that in Him God is well pleased. 
But Christ came to share His glory, 
ro communicate it to as many as will re- 
ceive Him. And some souls through the 


FEN 


rages have both beheld and received His 

iglory ; and when they have, they too have 

sbeen transfigured. 

' It is a quiet glory with which they 

lare transfigured. We of our generation 

idid not know Dr. Peabody of Harvard. 
e have only his epitaph. But it tells 


us enough: his was the quiet glory. He 


swist not that his face shone. : 

One of my parishioners in my first 
mission charge was a lady who had been 
completely paralyzed with arthritis for 
at least twenty years. She was still 
ryoung. Perhaps a half-century of com- 
plete physical helplessness confronted her. 
It happened that she had a beautiful 
‘face; but the beauty of the face was an 
accident. It could have been the ugliest 
face imaginable, and it would still have 
been true of her that she wist not that 
her face shone. I think if you had told 
her she was a saint she would have con- 
sidered it the best joke she had heard in 
months. But we who knew her well 
knew why her face shone. 

By its quietness you may know that 


glory. The philosopher Carlyle once said: 


“Tt is a sad but sure truth that every 
time you speak of a fine purpose, especially 
if with eloquence and to the admiration of 
bystanders, there is the less chance of your 
ever making a fact of it in your own 
poor life.” 


The moment one begins to speak of 
his own “fine purpose” the glory is 
departed. There must be not only silence 
concerning it, but even unconsciousness 
of it in the glorified person. He must 
not know that his face shines. There is 
nothing strange about the reason for this. 
The glory is a*‘given,” not an achieve- 
ment. You cannot cultivate it; you can 
only receive it. And you receive it only 
through such living communion with 
Him who is the source of the glory that 
your consciousness is of Him and not 
of yourself. 

Some years after the mystery up in 
the mount, two of those present—Peter, 
who had been so stupid, and John— 
were apostles of the King of Glory. Of 
them it could be said (Acts 4:13) that 
the world “took knowledge of them, 
that they had been with Jesus.” These 
are different men from the gaping 
dunderheads of the previous scene. And 
no wonder! They have been with Jesus 
now—and on His terms. Peter has 
learned at last not to make a deal with 
His Master, not to tell Him what and 
what not to do. And now he wists not 
that his face shines. It was the quiet and 
unconscious glory; but it is further writ- 
ten that these men were turning the 
world upside down. 

It is ever so. The quiet glory trans- 
forms as it transfigures. And its mystic 
flow through the succession of the saints 
is filling the whole earth. 


SAINT MARK’S SCHOOL 


Southborough, Massachusetts 


Founded 1865 


A Church boarding school 
for boys in grades 7 - 12 in- 
clusive 


Ratio of faculty to boys 1:7 
Full tuition $1680 annually 
Extensive program of schol- 


arship aid 


William W. Barber, Jr., 
Headmaster 


TheMercersburg Academy 


One of America’s great boys’ 
schools — nearly 10,000 boys from 
every state and 30 nations prepared 
for higher education since 1893. 

Essential aims are development 
of Christian character, thorough 
scholarship, vigorous health— basic 
values whether a boy continues his 
education or enters his nation’s 
service. Effective study habits ac- 
quired under teachers mindful of 
each boy’s individual needs and 
abilities. Summer session. 


Outstanding in beauty, Mercers- 
burg’s 300-acre campus and plant 
include science laboratories, hobby 
rooms, 8 spacious playing fields, 
and gymnasium equipped for all 
sports. Catalogue. 


CHARLES S. TIPPETTS, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


HEADMASTER 
MERCERSBURG, PENNA. 


THE 
MALCOLM GORDON 
1927 SCHOOL 


In the Historic Highlands of the Hudson 
Overlooking West Point 


The School for the Younger Boy 


| Ages 8-14 


A link between the home and the large 
preparatory school. Gives careful training 
in scholarship and extra-curricular activities. 
Individual attention. Exceptional health rec- 
ord. 50 acres. Turf playing fields. Outdoor 
ice skating rink. Boys attend St. Philip’s 
in the Highlands. The Rector, the School 
Chaplain, holds Vesper Services at the 
School. Short daily Vespers. 


MALCOLM KENNETH GORDON, 
Headmaster 


GARRISON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


August 6, 1950 


* MANLIUS~« 


Accredited college preparatory 
and 7th and 8th grades. Mili- 
tary. ROTC. Tutorial assistance 
included. Close supervision of 
study. Students grouped ac- 
cording to scholastic ability. 
Fall, winter, spring sports pro- 
“grams. 


Jn beautiful central New York. 
Considered the diocesan school 
of the Diocese of Central New 
York. 125 acre campus. 


For “Tutorial Method” and Catalog, 
_ address: 
ROBT. D..WEEKES, Dir. of Admissions 
- MANLIUS' SCHOOL 
Manlius, Nee Yee 


NORTHWESTERN 
MILITARY AND NAVAL 


ACADEMY 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


The Rev. James Howard Jacobson 
Superintendent and Rector 


An outstanding military college 
preparatory school for boys 11 to 
18, grades 7 through 12. Fireproof 
buildings, completely new and mod- 
ern science department, excellent 
laboratory and academic facilities, 
90 acre campus with extensive lake 
shore frontage. Enviable year ’round 
environment. All sports, including 
riding and sailing. Accredited. Sum- 
mer Camp. Write for catalogue, 555 
South Lake Shore Road. 
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The Patterson School 


Episcopal School in Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains of Western North Carolina. Ac- 
credited. Grades 6-12. 4lst year. 1300- 
acre estate. New gymnasium. Sports. 
Low cost. 


For information, write: 


George Ee Wiese, Supt. 
Legerwood, N. C. 


COLLEGE TYPING 
PREPARATORY FORESTRY 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS — AGRICULTURE 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


A Church Boarding School for 


| boys. Est. 1877. Small class plan, 


sound scholarship work. College 
preparation. Boarding dept. from 
5th grade through high school. 
All sports and activities. Fully 
accredited. Catalogue. St. Paul’s 
School, Box L, Garden City, L. I., 
New York. 


ST. PETER’S 
SCHOOL 


Peekskill New York 


+ 


College preparatory for boys. 
Grades VIII to XII. Remedial 
Reading. Music, sports, social] 
activities, and home life in ad- 
dition to sound academic and 
religious training. Self-help 
plan. Country setting 40 miles 
from New York. 


Established 1938 


The Rev. Frank L. Leeming, 
Headmaster 


EDUCATIONAL 


SEMINARIES 
38 Graduated at Virginia 


The 127th commencement exercises 
of Virginia Theological Seminary were 
held on June 8th in the seminary chapel. 

Thirty-eight members of the senior 
class were graduated; 28 of them re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor in Divinity. 

The honorary degree of Doctor in 
Divinity was conferred upon: 


Bishop Claiborne, Suffragan of Alaba- 
ma; the Rey. Richard H. Baker, rector of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Baltimore; 
the Rev. Chas. W. F. Smith, rector of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Wellesley; and the Rey. 
F. Craighill Brown, dean of the Theologi- 
cal School of the University of the South. 
The degree of Master of Sacred Theology 
was awarded the Rey. Darby Betts, former 
rector of St. Clement’s Church, Alexan- 
dria. 


COLLEGES 
Father and Son Honored 


Philip Zabriskie, who gave one of the 
two commencement addresses at Prince- 
ton on June 13th, was salutatorian of 
the class and received a Rhodes scholar- 
ship. Mr. Zabriskie was chairman of the 
Episcopal National Youth Convention at 
Oakland, Calif., last fall, and was also 
the Episcopal youth delegate to the 
World Council meetings at Amsterdam. 

At the commencement exercises the 
honorary degree of doctor of divinity was 
conferred upon Mr. Zabriskie’s father, 
the Very Rey. Alexander C. Zabriskie, 
former dean of Virginia Seminary. 

Among the other honorary degrees 


PHILIP ZABRISKIE and his father re- 
ceive honors from Princeton. 


RECTORY SCHOOL 
POMFRET, CONNECTICUT 


A Church Boarding School for | 


Boys from six to fifteen in 


| 

| 

| 

iF 
An environment for boys which | 
complements the home as an | 
agency for their all-round de- 
velopment and spiritual growth. | 


Catalogue sent upon request. 


John B. Bigelow, Headmaster | 
Rev. Robert H. Parkes, Chaplain ; 


ST. STEPHEN’S SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. . 
Grades 3 thru 12 (Day School) 
College Preparatory 


Under the Church School : 
System of the 


Diocese of Virginia 


Address 


The Rey. Edward E. Tate, Headmaster 
2405 Russell Rd. 


Alexandria, Va. 


THE WATKINSON 
SCHOOL 


Hartford, Conn. 
Established 1859 


Grades 6-12 


A College Preparatory 
Boarding and Day School 
for Boys. Tuition — $500 
$800 according to finan- 
cial ability. The School is 
designed to give the best 
in education at minimum 
cost. Accredited. 


Enrollment 90. Faculty 9. 


Rey. Nicholas M. Feringa 


Headmaster | 


The Living Church © 


EDUCATIONAL 


YoutH CONFERENCE: At Voorhees School and Junior College, Denmark, 8. C. 


warded was an honorary doctorate of 
ivinity to Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
xecutive secretary of the World Coun- 
il of Churches. 


ommencement at Gambier 


The commencement of Kenyon Col- 
ege and Bexley Hall was held at Gam- 
vier on June 12th. One hundred and 
hirty-six men were graduated from Ken- 
on, the largest class in history, and 12 

en were graduated from Bexley Hall. 


Fr. Ward Appointed to Miami 


The Rev. William Ward, for the last 
ve years Episcopal student chaplain at 
he University of Illinois, has resigned 
oO accept appointment as representative 
of the Episcopal Church at the Univer- 
sity of Miami, diocese of South Florida. 

Last June the quality of his work at 
Champaign was officially recognized by 
he University. Courses given by him at 
anterbury House were authorized for 
redit toward the B.A., B.S., and educa- 
tion degree. 

Announcement has not yet been made 
of who will succeed Fr. Ward at Illinois. 


SECONDARY 


New Rector for Iolani 
The Rey. Charles A. Parmiter, Jr., 


who for the past year has been a master 


August 6, 1950." 


at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., 
has been appointed’ rector of [Iolani 
School, Honolulu, T. H. He and Mrs. 
Parmiter, with their daughter and son, 
were expected to arrive in Honolulu the 
first week in August. 

Mr. Parmiter received his M.A. from 
Clark University, and has done graduate 
work in education at both Harvard and 
Boston University. He had had 11 years 
experience in teaching in high schools of 
Massachusetts before entering the min- 
istry in 1944. He was born in Genoa 
City, Wis., in 1911. 


How to Beat a False Rumor 


Margaret Hall School, Versailles, Ky., 
is campaigning to raise its endowment 
fund from $10,000 to $500,000. 

It is reported at the school that false 
rumors that the school was heavily en- 
dowed have impeded the giving of gifts 
and-legacies to the school. 

The goal of the chapel fund is $25,000. 
This will be used for a simple chapel, 
exclusive of furnishings. 


Off on the skis at St. 
Mary s-in-the-Mountains, Seven 
Springs, Littleton, N. H. 


WINTER: 


SPRING AND Fatt: Tennis at Stuart 
Hall, Staunton, Va. 


and a swim in 


On A Hor Day:... 
the pool. 
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Church’s schools would show up 

as some two hundred pin-points 
of light scattered over continental United 
States and places as far apart as Alaska 
and Nicaragua. In this stellar galaxy in 
reverse, the thickest constellation would 
appear in the east, stretching from New 
England, through the middle Atlantic 
states, down into the Virginias and Caro- 
linas—a miniature milky way, aglow 
with centers of light and learning. 

As one moves from the eastern sea- 
board toward the middle west and west, 
the pattern thins out, though here and 
there represented by clusters and individ- 
ual units extending as far as to the 
Pacific coast. 

Before embarking upon a tour of the 
Church’s educational institutions, we 
should perhaps explain what is meant 
by a Church school. The term is neces- 
sarily an elastic one, since among the 
schools so designated there are various 
degrees of affiliation with the Church. 
These extend anywhere from out-and- 
out Church ownership and control to the 
mere fact that the headmaster of an 
institution calling itself ‘“nonsectarian” 
may be a priest of the Church. Most of 
the schools in our survey are controlled 
by the Church, either through a parish, 
a diocese, or a group of dioceses, or di- 
rectly by the general Church. Borderline 
cases we have tried to indicate by some 
relevant statement. We know of no 
school that restricts its benefits exclusive- 
ly to Churchmen, but we have tried to 
include only those with an emphasis on 
the religion of the Prayer Book. 


O* an illuminated globe-map the 


CHURCH COLLEGES 


Churchpeople about to send a son or 
daughter to college do not always re- 
alize that there are a dozen or more 
colleges in various parts of the country 
affiliated in some way or other with the 
Episcopal Church. 

Beginning our tour in the east, we 
find in New England Trinity College, 
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By the Rev. Francis C. Lightbourn 


Managing Editor of Tur Livinc CuurcH 


Hartford, Conn., a‘ venerable institution 
for men founded in 1823, and maintain- 
ing a close relationship with the Church. 
Trinity offers liberal arts, pre-profes- 
sional, science, and pre-engineering stud- 
ies. Dr. G. Keith Funston is the presi- 
dent, and the Rey. Gerald B. O’Grady, 
Jr., the chaplain. 

Oldest men’s collegé continuously as- 
sociated with the Episcopal Church is 
Hobart College, established as) Geneva 
Academy in 1796, later known as Gene- 
va College, then renamed Hobart in 
1852, in memory of the third Bishop of 
New York, the Rt. Rev. John Henry 
Hobart. 

With its campus adjacent to Hobart, 
William Smith College (for women), 
established in 1908, offers the same de- 
grees, and shares the same faculty, 
library and laboratories. Dr. Alan W. 
Brown is president of both Hobart and 
William Smith Colleges, and the Rev. 
David R. Covell, chaplain of Hobart. 

At Annandale-on-Hudson we stop to 
visit Bard College (formerly St. Ste- 
phen’s), a coéducational college of liberal 
arts and sciences “historically associated 
with the Episcopal Church.” Bard has 
a unique system of vocational workshops, 
and its proximity to New York gives 
students exceptional advantages. Its new 
president, Dr. James Herbert Case Jr., 
assumed his duties July 1, 1950. 

Moving down into the southern states, 
we arrive in Raleigh N. C., at the only 
Church-sponsored educational institution 
for Negroes which provides a liberal arts 
curriculum — St. Augustine’s College. 
Affiliated with the American Church 
Institute for Negroes, St. Augustine’s is 
coéducational and offers music, business 
administration, secondary teacher train- 
ing, prerequisites for social workers, and 
nursing education in conjunction with 
St. Agnes’ Hospital. The president is 
Dr. Harold L, Trigg. 

As one continues on the highway via 
Nashville toward Chattanooga, and ap- 
proaches the Cumberland plateau, there 


emerges at intervals, as 
his car winds along the 
mountain, the sight of a 
large concrete cross, set at the 
top. This marks the most ex- 
tensive educational plant of the 
Episcopal Church—the Universi- 
ty of the South. Its 10,000 acres 
make the campus of the University 
of the South the largest in the world. 

Located in the village of Sewanee— ~ 
the only village owned by the Church— 
the University of the South includes a 
liberal arts college for men and a theolog-— 
ical department. The latter is unique in~ 
sponsoring a graduate school of theology 
of five weeks’ duration each summer, in 
which it is possible for parish clergy to 
work toward an advanced degree in 
theology during their vacations. The 
university also operates a graduate school — 
of music and the Sewanee Military 
Academy, the latter founded in 1868 to 
provide liberal arts preparation and mili- 
tary training. 

The University of the South is the 
property of the Church, under direct 
ownership and control by 22 southern 
dioceses. Bishop Mitchell of Arkansas 
is the chancellor and Dr. Boylston Green 
the vice chancellor (president). 

A college of which the Episcopal 
Church has just taken over ownership is 
Daniel Baker College, located at Brown- — 


The picture in the center is of a commencement 
procession at Rowland Hall, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Those in the corners shows students working in 
the laboratory at Carleton College. 
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wood, Tex., within 25 miles of the 
geographical center of the state. It of- 
fers courses leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of arts, Bachelor of 
Business Administration, Bachelor 
of Science and Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Education. Founded in 
1889 by Dr. B. T. McClel- 
land, Daniel Baker College 


came under the jurisdiction of the 
Church at the beginning of the summer 
session of this year. It is at present owned 
by the diocese of Dallas, but the board 
of trustees, composed of men from all 
over the state of Texas, hope to make it 
an institution jointly owned and operated 
by the three dioceses and two missionary 
districts in the state. 

Incorporated in 1824 and located at 
Gambier, Ohio, is Kenyon College, a 
Church college for men providing the 

usual liberal arts curriculum. Dr. Gor- 
don K. Chalmers is the president of this 
college,-which has long been the center 
of the Church’s culture in the Middle 
West. In connection with Kenyon and 
housed in a charming Tudor-style build- 
ing is Bexley Hall, theological depart- 
ment of Kenyon, of which the Very Rev. 
Corwin C. Roach is dean. : 
One of the newer Church colleges is 
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Canterbury College, Danville, Ind. Es- 
tablished as Central Normal College in 
1878, reorganized and incorporated in 
1946 under the control of the dioceses of 
Indianapolis and Northern Indiana, 
Canterbury is a coéducational liberal arts 
college, offering the B.A. degree only, 
with majors in the arts and science fields, 
but with particular emphasis upon Chris- 
tian education. Its president is the Rev. 
Douglas R. MacLaury. 

Not a Church college, but one in 
which the influence of the Episcopal 
Church is strong, is Ripon College, Rip- 
on, Wis. Its president, Dr. Clark G. 
Kuebler, is one of the leading laymen of 
the Church. Ripon is a small coéduca- 
tional college with an exceptionally able 
faculty, offering a variety of liberal arts 
courses. Another Wisconsin college close- 
ly related to the Church, though not 
strictly a Church institution, is Mil- 
waukee-Downer College for women. 

Farther west is still another college 
not strictly under the auspices of the 
Church, but with a certain affiliation— 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Carleton is a coéducational liberal arts 
college offering courses in 22 depart- 
ments. Its faculty is made up of over one 
hundred teachers from the best Ameri- 
can and foreign universities. Situated 
on a campus of exceptional beauty, 
Carleton has recently erected a new func- 
tional art building, Boliou Hall, in 
which the exhibit panels “can be moved 
into any grouping and at any angle for 
the best possible display of special ex- 
hibits.” President of Carleton is Dr. 
Laurence M. Gould. 

Trinity, Hobart, Kenyon, and the 
University of the South, with the old 
St. Stephen’s (now reorganized as Bard 
College) used to be considered the five 
Church colleges—all of them being for 
men. Though Bard is less closely con- 
nected with the Church than was St. 
Stephen’s, and though the others are all 
going strong, the picture has widened 
out, as our survey shows. College educa- 
tion under varying degrees of Church 


* Title taken from illustrated brochure recently 
put out by Hebart and William Smith Colleges, 
Geneva, N. Y. 

The article is based upon information obtained 
from A Handbook of Private Schools (1948-49), 
by Porter Sargent (corrected and supplemented by 
the schools themselves) and from the 1950 Livinc 
CuurcuH ANNUAL. 


afhliation is now available for women as 
well. 

It should also be noted that many 
colleges not connected with the Church 
have nearby student centers under 
Church auspices, and nearly all have 
priests assigned as chaplains to Episcopal 
students. A list of student chaplains and 
church workers may be found on pages 
68-79 of the 1950 Livinc CHURCH 
ANNUAL. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR Boys 


1. New England. Our tour of Church 
secondary schools will be more extensive, 
since these far outnumber the colleges. 
But we may well begin with New Eng- 
land, since the traditional educational in- 
terest of this section is reflected in the 
number and quality of the schools there- 
in located. 

Most northerly of the Church’s boys’ 
schools in New England—if not in the 
entire country —is Holderness School, 
Plymouth, N. H., established to provide 
secondary education for boys from fami- 
lies of moderate means. In New Hamp- 
shire also is a school where for long the 
boys played cricket rather than baseball: 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, founded in 
1856 with the Rev. Henry Augustus 
Coit as its first rector. One of the largest 
of the Church schools, St. Paul’s has an 
enrollment of over 400 pupils; about 
20% receive scholarship aid toward their 
education. 

A school with a sliding tuition scale— 
averaging $1580 a year—in accord with 
the parents’ ability to pay, is Kent 
School, Kent, Conn. Begun in 1906 in a 
farmhouse by the Rev. Frederick H. Sill, 
OHC, it adopted of necessity the self- 
help plan, which has since been taken 
over by many other schools. 

Though founded by Fr. Sill in 1923, 
South Kent School, South Kent, is an 
entirely separate institution and always 
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GIRLS 


ALL SAINTS’? SCHOOL 
For Girls 


SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 


An Episcopal boarding and day 
school with sixty-four years of suc- 
cessful service to families who de- 
sire for their daughters a sound 
training in school work and a whole- 
some life amidst cultural surround- 
ings. College preparatory and com- 
plete high school curriculum. Resi- 
dence department, ages 9-19. 


Attractive campus, rich traditions, 
capable staff, moderate tuition. 


For information write to 


Miss Claudia C, Dorland 
Principal 


ST. ANDREW‘S PRIORY 


Queen Emma Square 
Honolulu 13, T. H. 


An accredited Episcopal Day School 
with an age range of 7-18 and a 
grade range of 2-12. General High 
School Graduation, College Prepar- 
atory and Business Courses. Special 
emphasis placed upon Christian Edu- 
cation for every scholar—Chapel 


services. 


For Information Address: 
Sister Marion Beatrice, C.T. 
Sister-in-Charge 


FOUNDED 1868 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 
4 yr. high school. High academic 
standards. Situated in historic Vicks- 
burg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. 


All sports, riding. For view-book 


and bulletin, address: 


The Rey. W. G. Christian, 
Rector 
Box L, Vicksburg, Miss. 
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When writing schools whose 
advertisements appear in this number — 
please mention THE LIVING CHURCH! 


May Day: The Queen and her court 
(St. Anne’s School, Arlington Hts., 
Mass.). 


has been, despite popular misunderstand- 
ing to the contrary. Both schools are 
college preparatory, with grades eight 
through twelve. 

Doubly blessed with Church schools 
is Pomfret, Conn., in which are located 
both Pomfret School and The Rectory 
School. Through a five-year course of 
study Pomfret aims at ‘“‘a well-rounded 
educational experience,” and offers “a 
variety of fields in which a boy may try 
his strength.” The Rectory~ School, so 
named from its origin in 1920 “as a 
little tutoring group in the home of the 
Rey. F. H. Bigelow,” offers courses 
designed to fit the pupil for entrance 
to secondary schools. Listed as unde- 
nominational, but with the Rev. Seymour 
St. John, a graduate of Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary, as its head, the Choate 
School, Wallingford, Conn., emphasizes 
the adaptation of courses to the individu- 
al’s developing need. Watkinson School, 
Hartford, Conn., was founded in 1859 
but reorganized in 1945 under its present 
headmaster, the Rey. Nicholas M. Fer- 
inga. Another school that began in a 
modest way on a farm, but has spared 
nothing to develop the highest standards, 
is Wooster School, Danbury, Conn., 
“dedicated to making men out of boys 
through Christian environment and 
teaching and a program of simplicity and 
hard work.” Located also in Connecti- 
cut, in the “old New England village 
of Salisbury,” is Salisbury School, whose 
present headmaster, the Rev. George D. 
Langdon, came after 19 years as chap- 
lain and instructor in Latin and Greek 
at Pomfret. 

In Rhode Island, Church schools’ for 
boys are under the patronage of St. 
Andrew, St. Dunstan, St. George, and 
St. Michael. St. Andrew’s School, voca- 
tional and college preparatory, was es- 
tablished in 1893 and is located at West 
Barrington. St. Dunstan’s is at Provi- 
dence—a choir school affiliated with the 
parishes of St. Martin’s and Grace. St. 
George’s, situated at Middletown “on 
a hill overlooking the ocean, three miles 


from Newport,” with one of the most 
beautiful chapels of any American school, 
is “small enough to study effectively the 
needs of each student, large enough to 
provide the competition necessary for the 
development of self-confidence and ma- 
turity,”’ and offers special opportunity to 
the student to progress as fast as his 
abilities will allow. St. Michael’s School 
is at Newport, under the sponsorship of 


the diocese of Rhode Island. Also rich. 


in four boy’s schools under the auspices 
of the Church is another New England 
state—Massachusetts. 
is St. Mark’s School, Southborough, 
established in 1865—a school in which 
“all activities are carried on under one 
roof.’ Groton was established in 1884 


by the late Dr. Endicott Peabody. Gro- 
ton School seeks to maintain a high 
scholastic standard, and above all to cul- 


Worsuip: The reading of the Epistle 
at the Holy Eucharist, St. John’s 
Chapel of Hobart and William Smith 
Colleges, Geneva, N. Y. 


tivate, through the Christian Faith, a 
sense of personal and social obligation 
toward the community and the world. 
Probably its most famous graduate was 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Brooks 
School, North Andover, founded in 1927 
and named in honor of Phillips Brooks, a 
one time resident of North Andover, and 
Lenox School, Lenox, founded in 1926, 
are young by comparison with Groton 
and St. Mark’s, but are well established. 
The founding of Lenox was stimulated 
by the province of New England, and 
it is the provincial school for boys, Its 
board of trustees includes a trustee re- 
presenting the province, who serves three 
years. 

2. Middle Atlantic States. A Church 
school nearly two and a half centuries 
old is Trinity School, New York City 
(at 139 W. 91st St.)—one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, in the country. Estab- 
lished in 1709 by the “Venerable So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts,” and having for its aim 
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Oldest of these 


ee gd MD a. 
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he education of both sexes “in piety 
and useful learning,’ it began in the 
ower of Old Trinity Church, but has 
ince moved uptown and from 1898 has 
been exclusively a boys’ school. The 
‘boarding department, organized in 1943 
jin one of the former St. Agnes buildings, 
‘was transferred in 1947 to Pawling, 
‘combined with the former Pawling 
School and is now known as Trinity- 
‘Pawling School, which gives scholarships 
ito worthy candidates. 

In a city the size of New York, with 
‘some of the largest churches in the 
country, it is natural that there should 
tbe choir schools. These offer education 
at a lower figure than other schools, 
‘in return for which the boys sing at the 
iservices on Sundays. In New York, the 
‘Cathedral of St. John the Divine oper- 
sates a choir school, under the direction of 
‘the Rev. James Green as headmaster. 
St. Thomas’ Church also maintains a 
choir school. 

Crossing East River into Long Island, 
one comes to St. Paul’s School, Garden 
City, a diocesan institution essentially 
college preparatory, under the Rey. Can- 
on Ernest Sinfield as headmaster and 
‘chaplain. 

New York State is well supplied with 
Church Schools, to be found at various 
points. Already mentioned is Trinity- 
Pawling School, Pawling. Malcolm 
Gordon School, Garrison-on-Hudson, 


preparatory to secondary schools. St. 
Peter’s School, founded 1938 at Peek- 
skill, N. Y., emphasizes Church teach- 
ing and operates on a self-help system. 
It has become famous for its glee club, 
which last year traveled nearly 25,000 


Procession: The Corpus Christi Pro- 
cession, June 15th, of the Priest’s In- 
stitute of the Midwest, winding its 
way through the grounds of the 
former Racine College, Racine, Wis., 
now a retreat and conference center 
operated by the Sisters of St. Mary 
(L. C., July 2d.) 
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taking boys aged 8-13 (grades 3-8), is. 


WA 2889 


BROWNELL HALL 


EPISCOPAL 
The First Girls School of the Northwest 


Nursery School Through High School 


Accredited to all Colleges and Universities 


Outstanding College Preparatory Work 
Art — Drama — Music — Sports 


A modern program for the modern girl, built on 
the proud heritage of over eighty-five years. 


- Dorothy Calvert Beck, Headmistress 


Omaha 3, Nebr. 


St. Anne’s School 


Charlottesville, Virginia 
Episcopal school for girls, empha- 
sizing College Preparation. 


Music, Art, Dramatics, wide sports 
program. 


Riding in excellent hunting coun- 


try. 
Modern buildings on 23 acre 


campus in foothills of Blue 
Ridge. 
Separate dormitory for younger 


girls. 
Mrs. T. L. Randolph, M.A. 


Headmistress 


S| 


BURD SCHOOL 


4226 Baltimore Ave., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


MISS CHARLOTTE U. DAY, 


Directress 


Endowed, homelike dwelling for 


normal, fatherless girls. Accepted 
at four years of age, attend pub- 
lic school and kept until comple- 
tion of secondary education. Col- 
lege, professional and vocational 
education as ability warrants. Cat- 
alog on request. Trustee: cor- 
poration of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Philadelphia. 


“he Bishop’s 
School 


La Jolla, California 
A Resident and Day School for Girls 
Grades Seven through Twelve 


College Preparatory 
and General Courses 


ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 


Twenty-Acre Campus 
Outdoor Pool 


Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding 


The Rt. Rev. Francis Eric Bloy 
President of Board of Trustees 


Caroline S. Cummins, M.A. 


Headmistress 


Vassar College 


Cathedral School of 
St. Mary 


Garden City, Long Island, New York 


A boarding and country day school for 
gitls. Nursery School, Kindergarten, 


- Elementary School and High School. 


Separate residence for girls from 10-14 
years of age. All sports including riding. 


Tuition for day school — $200 - $550 
Tuition for boarding school — $1500 


School is open for visitors from 9 to 5 
daily. Write or telephone Garden City 
7-1061. 


MARION REID MARSH, M.A., 
Principal 
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St. Catherine's 
School 


Richmond, Virginia 


Member of Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia 


An Episcopal Boarding and Day 
School for Girls in suburb of Rich- 
mond; Kindergarten and Grades I 
to XII. College preparatory course 
with graduates in leading Eastern 
colleges. Music — Art. Attractive 
fire-proof buildings. Riding all 
year; other outdoor activities and 
swimming pool. 


Susanna L. Turner, A.B., M.A. 
Headmistress 


Str Farrus 
ScHook 


Saratoga Springs New York 


Boarding and Day School for 
Girls. Grades III to XII. Col- 
lege preparatory and general 
courses. Home life and extra- 
curricular activities in addi- 
tion to sound academic and 
religious training. 


Established 1890 


For complete information, 
address: 


CHARLES B. SHAVER, B.S. in Ed., 
M.A. Principal 


The 
HANNAH MORE 
Academy 


THE DIOCESAN SCHOOL OF 
MARYLAND 


Founded 1832 
Gra 


An accredited Country School 
for Girls. College Preparatory 
and General Academic Courses. 
Music, Art, Riding, Supervised 
Athletics. Reasonable rates. For 
catalogue address 


Miss Elizabeth N. Harvey, M.A., 


Headmistress 
Reisterstown, Maryland 


Tea: Two faculty members and five students (St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, N. J.) 


miles (going as far west as Cincinnati). 

Schools also located in the state of 
New York are Darrow School, New 
Lebanon, DeVeaux School, Niagara 
Falls, Hoosac School, Hoosick, Manlius 
School, Manlius. DeVeaux, after 90 
years’ experience with the military sys- 
tem, has now changed to civilian status. 

St. Bernard’s School, Gladstone, N. J., 
observed its 50th anniversary this year, 
and is completing the construction of 
a $125,000 dormitory, which will ac- 
commodate 44 boys, a married master, 
and a new science laboratory. Morris- 
town School, Morristown, “set in the 
wooded hills of northern New Jersey,” 


emphasizes high academic standards com- 
bined with close personal touch. Also 


located in New Jersey is Freehold Mili- 


_tary School, Freehold. 


A venerable school fast pressing on to 
its 200th anniversary is the Episcopal 
Academy, Overbrook, Pa., a suburb of 
Philadelphia, founded in 1785 by Bishop 
White. 

It is the second oldest and largest 
prep school under Church auspices, with 
over 600 boys. Over 6500 boys from old 
Philadelphia families have attended the 
Academy since 1850. Barely over a cen- 
tury old is St. Peter’s Choir School, 
founded 1834,.two years before Bishop 


$1. Katharine’'s School 


Davenport, lowa 
IN ITS 67th YEAR! St. Katharine’s 
School, controlled by the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of lowa, offers girls a sound pro- 
gram of scholastic, physical, spiritual 
and social training. Excellent college 
preparatory, general courses. Grades 
4-12. Limited enrollment. Sports with 
riding and swimming. Fine arts include 
speech, art, piano, voice and organ. 


Write for free Catalog and “Future Years’ 


Miss Katherine Zierleyn, Head of 
School, Box LC, Davenport, Iowa 


KEMPER 
HALL 


Boarding and day school for girls 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 


Thorough college preparation and 
training for purposeful Christian 
living. Fine arts emphasized 
Sports program, Junior school de- 
partment. Under direction of the 
Sisters of St. Mary. 


For Catalog Address: 


Box LC KENOSHA, WIS. 
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Vhite died. Of comparatively recent 
rigin by contrast, but the recipient of 
istinction since its establishment in 

928, is Valley Forge Military Academy, 
f whose graduates 2600 served as com- 
nissioned officers in World War II. 

Other schools located in the state of 
-ennsylvania, which enjoy at least a 
onnection with the Episcopal Church, 
nclude the following: Church Farm 
school, Glen Loch, Meadowbrook 
school, Meadowbrook, and Mercersburg 
\cademy, Mercersburg. 

A Church School into which Felix 
Ju Pont put three million dollars is St. 
\ndrew’s School, Middletown, Del., 
stablished in 1929. The Rev. Walden 
ell, II, D.D., has since 1930 been 
ieadmaster of St. Andrew’s School. 

Maryland has two Church schools for 
joys: St. James’ Schocl, St. James (a 
liocesan institution), and St. Paul’s 
school for Boys, Baltimore. They have 
oth recently passed the century mark, 
t. James’ having been founded in 1842, 
nd St. Paul’s in 1849. Both are college 
reparatory. 

Representing the Church’s provision 
or secondary education of boys in the 
ation’s capital is St. Albans School, 
Viount St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 
Founded as the National Cathedral 
school for Boys, St. Alban’s has the use 
f the 57-acre close of Washington Ca- 
hedral overlooking the city and the hills 
f the Potomac. 

3. South Atlantic States. Crossing the 
>otomac into Virginia, rich in Church 
radition from colonial days, one visits 
he Episcopal High School at Alexan- 
Iria, established in 1839. 

The curriculum offers advanced cours- 
s in Mathematics, Latin, and English, 
is well as a three-year course in Classical 
greek. 

Also in Alexandria is St. Stephen’s 
school, established 1944, which prepares 


students primarily for college study. 
Another Church school for boys is lo- 
cated in Richmond, St. Christopher’s, 
founded 1911, which is headed by the 
Rey. John Page Williams, an alumnus 
of the school and a former master at 
Groton. Christchurch School for Boys, 
Christchurch, Middlesex County, is one 
of the corporation “Church Schools’ in 
the Diocese of Virginia” (see under 
girls’ schools). 

A school where the boys do all of the 
work except the cooking is Christ School, 
Arden, N. C., founded in 1900 by the 
late Rev. Thomas C. Wetmore for local 
mountain boys, but since grown to larger 
proportions. Bishop Boynton, recently 
elected Suffragan of New York, was 
chaplain at Christ School 1933-39. Also 
in North Carolina, located at Legerwood 
and founded in 1909, is Patterson School 
—tuition “$500 plus duties.” 

Charleston, S. C., the “city of church- 
es,” boasts of Porter Military Academy, 
a church school established in 1867, at 
the close of the civil war. 

4. South Central States. At St. An- 
drew’s — just a few miles from Sewanee 
—is St. Andrew’s School for boys, run 
by the Order of the Holy Cross. Al- 
though a small school, St. Andrew’s pos- 
sesses a library rated among the best in 
the mid-south association. 

Taking off from the highlands of Ten- 
nessee, we come to Dallas, Tex., where 
the Church operates St. Mark’s School, 
formed by a recent merger of Texas 
Country Day School and the former Ca- 
thedral School for Boys. 

5. East North Central States. One of 
the oldest boys’ schools in its part of the 
country is Howe Military Academy, 
Howe, Ind., founded in 1884. Along 
with greatly increased emphasis on edu- 
cational standards, the original object of 
the school is retained—the ‘“‘training of 
Christian gentlemen.” Visiting Howe to- 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Small country boarding and day 
school for girls, from primary 
through high school. Accredited col- 
lege preparatory. 


Modern building recently thoroughly 
renovated includes gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Campus of six acres 
with ample playground space, hock- 
ey field, and tennis court. 


FOR CATALOG ADDRESS: 
The Principal 
BOX B, VERSAILLES, KY. 
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Saint Marys Hall 


A Resident and Day School 
for Girls 


Primary through High School 
Departments 


College Entrance Board 
requirements met 


All courses fully accredited 
Music, Art, Dramatics 


Bible Required In All Grades 

Swimming, Riding, Sports 

Gretchen Tonks, M.A., 
Head Mistress 


117 East French Place 
San Antonio 1, Texas 


St. Mary’s School 


Peekskill, New York 
Established 1868 


College Preparatory and 
General. Courses 
Fully accredited 


Music - Art - Dramatics - Riding 
Extra-curricular activities 
Seventh Grade through 
High School 


Kent Plan in successful 
operation 
Under the direction of the 
Sisters of St. Mary 


For catalog address 


The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 
St. Mary’s School 


Peekskill, N. Y. 


National 


Cathedral School 


in Washington, D.C. 


An Episcopal Boarding and Day School 
for Girls, from Grade IV to College. 
Strong emphasis on Dramatics, Art and 
Music. College preparatory and general 
courses. Modern fireproof buildings. 
Large athletic field. 58-acre campus on 
beautiful Cathedral grounds. Trips to 
historic Virginia. For information and 
catalog, address: 


KarHarine Len, Principal 


WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 


St. Paul’s School 
for Girls 


Walla Walla, Washington 
Founded 1872 


Four-year high-school accredited 
to all colleges. College Entrance 
Examination Board requirements 
met. Also Seventh and Eighth 
Grades. Music, Art, Sports, 
including skiing. Board, Room, 
Tuition—$975 per year. 


The Rt. Rev. Edward M. Cross, 
Bishop of Spokane, Rector 


Miss Hedwig Zorb, M.A. 
Headmistress 


Catalogue on request. 
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ROWLAND HALL 
Salt Lake City 3, Utah 


Founded 1880 by Bishop Tuttle with 
funds provided in memory of Benja- 
min Rowland of Philadelphia. Board- 
ing and day pupils. Accredited. Pre- 
school, Lower school, College Prepara- 
tory and General courses. Graduates in 
many eastern and western colleges. 
Daily chapel service with chaplain and 
vested choir. Four-year course in Bible. 
All branches of music, dancing, art, 
drama. Tennis, riding, weekends of 
winter sports. Pleasant home life. En- 
vironment of geographical and _ histor- 
ical interest. Altitude 4500. Boarding 
$1350.00, Day $135-$400. 


THE RT. REV. STEPHEN C. CLARK, D.D., 


Rector 
MRS. ELIZABETH T. CORR, Headmistress 


The Annie Wright Seminary 


College Preparatory 


Boarding and Day School for 
Girls 


Tacoma, Washington 


Educating for Christian Living 
Since 1884 
Ruth Jenkins 


Headmistress 


The Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, Jr. 


President—Board of Trustees 


? oa E 
St.Mary's Hall er” 
BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
A Church School of fine traditions 
and high standards. First through 
twelfth grades; college preparation; 
general course. Fully accredited. 
Outdoor sports. Careful attention 
to individual growth and progress. 


Florence Lukens Newbold 
Headmistress, Box LC, Burlington, N. J. 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 


Protestant Episcopal School for 
Girls 


Faribault, Minnesota 

This Diocesan school gives girls a sound education 
in a happy, cultural home atmosphere, among con- 
genial companions and in attractive surroundings. 
Prepares students for leading colleges. Teacher-pupil 
ratio one to six. Excellent courses in music and art. 
Full sports program including riding. Beautiful 
buildings modernly equipped. Spacious campus, 
Write for catalog, 


Phyllis M. Newman, M.A. 


Headmistress 
Box M Faribault, Minnesota 


day one finds “265 cadets from ages 10 
to 18 carrying on an active program of 
classes, drills, athletics, and other con- 
structive activities with the ruddy glow 
of healthy American lads happy in their 
feeling of accomplishment.” 

Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., “is affiliated with the Episcopal 
Church, but does not emphasize sectari- 
anism.” It is ‘‘one of six cultural and ed- 
ucational institutions making up the 
Cranbrook community, all of which have 
won recognition for their high standards 
of achievement as well as for their archi- 
tectural beauty.” 

Church provision in Wisconsin for the 
secondary education of boys is through 
two military schools: St. John’s Military 
Academy, Delafield, and Northwestern 
Military and Naval Academy, Lake 
Geneva. The U. S. government makes 
an annual inspection of both schools, 
and for many years each has received a 
top rating for the work of its military 
department. Located in the diocese of 
Milwaukee, but sponsored by the Bishop 
of Chicago, is Northwestern Military 
and Naval Academy, Lake Geneva, Wis, 
It stresses preparation for all leading 
universities and for the government aca- 
demies. 

6. West North Centfal States. Oldest 
Church school for boys west of the Alle- 
ghenies is Shattuck School, Faribault, 
Minn., founded 1858. The result of its 
threefold objective — “to aid teen age 
boys to grow physically, mentally, and 
spiritually” — is seen in the large num- 
ber of graduates in prominent positions. 
Military training has been supervised by 
the war department since 1869. St. 
James’ School, Faribault, founded in 
1901 by the Rev. James Dobbin, long 
rector of Shattuck, and originally func- 
tioning as its junior department, has now 
become an independent institution, and 
is an elementary school preparatory to 
Shattuck; while Breck School, St. Paul 
(another strong Church school providing 
high standards for college and life), and 
St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault (for girls) 
form a triad of educational institutions 
originating in the episcopate of Bishop 
Whipple. 

In Missouri, Church sponsored edu- 
cation for boys is provided by Taylor 
School, Clayton, founded in 1930, of 
which the Rey. Edgar C. Taylor is both 
headmaster and chaplain. 

St. John’s Military School, Salina, 
Kans., established in 1887 by Bishop 
Thomas, has been modernized under its 
present head, the Rey. (Colonel) R. L. 
Clem, with courses in aviation leading 
to the private license. 

7. Pacific States. A school in Califor- 
nia founded by a Bostonian is Harvard 
School, North Hollywood, established 
by Granville Emery in 1900. It was tak- 
en over by the Church in 1911, with its 
military features retained. Bishop Good- 
en, retired suffragan of Los Angeles, 


in Wisconsin. 


completed 30 years as headmaster in 
1945. Harvard is the only Church school 
for boys located in the Pacific states. 

8. Overseas. Los Angeles will provide 
as good a point of departure as any for 
Hawaii. This missionary district has one 
school for boys: Iolani School, Honolulu. — 
Iolani was established in 1862 by Bishop 
Staley, first Anglican Bishop, 35 years. 
before ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
islands was transferred to the American 
Church. This school has an enrollment 
of 800 boys of many races—Hawaiian, 
Caucasian, Filipino, Japanese, Chinese, 
Korean, Samoan. 

Unique among our educational institu- 
tions is St. Just’s School (Colegio Agri- 
cultura), St. Just, Puerto Rico. Founded 
in 1945 as St. Joseph’s School, Que- 
brada Limon, it was moved in 1948 to 
St. Just, and took the name of the com- 
munity, whose patron was, appropriately, 
a boy saint who died for his faith. With 
William L. Richards as headmaster and 
the Rev. Francisco Reus-Froylan as 
chaplain, this school gives a general and 
agricultural education under Church aus- 
pices to underprivileged Puerto Rican 
boys. A 12th grade will be added this 
fall, making it a complete junior and sen- 
ior high school, whose graduates will be 
eligible for admission to the University 
of Puerto Rico. 


a? Pcie | | 
Robert G. Rashid. 
Campus: Ripon, coéducational college 
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Gir_s’ SCHOOLS 


1. Overseas. We might begin our sur- 
vey of church schools for girls by going 
on to the Philippines. St. Mary’s School, 
Sagada, is one of many schools of the 
Church run by the Community of St. 
Mary, with Mother House at Peekskill, 
N. Y. (see page 29), while St. Stephen’s 
School, Manila, is a school for Chinese 
girls. 

Stopping off again at Hawaii, one 
visits St. Andrew’s Priory, Honolulu, 
a large school for girls founded in 1867 
by Queen Emma. It was operated by the 
English Sisters of the Holy Trinity 


The Living Churck 


THE GIRLS’ 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL OF 
CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


Thorough college preparation and 


general courses: art, music, drama. 
Small classes. Healthful outdoor 
life. 
TENNIS RIDING SWIMMING 
| Fall term opens September 18 
| Muriel Sait Mary A. Edwards 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 


School for Girls 


Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for girls, 
grade 7-12, inclusive. Established 1880. Accredited 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music and 
Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. Moderate tuition. 
For complete information and catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 


St. Margaret’s School 


Episcopal. Beautiful location on 
Rappahannock River. Thorough 
preparation for college. Music, Art, 
Athletics, Grades 7-12. Catalog. 
Miss Viola Woolfolk, Headmistress, 
Tappahannock, Va. 


e ¥} e e 
Saint Mary’s-in-the-Mountains 
Founded 1886 
A small Episcopal boarding school in the White 
Mountains, preparing girls for leading colleges. 
Ninth through twelfth grades. Emphasis upon art 
and music. Horseback riding, mountain climbing, 

skiing, tennis, other sports. Catalogue. 


Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 
LITTLETON NEW HAMPSHIRE 


STUART HALL 


Episcopal School for Girls 
' Virginia’s oldest preparatory school for girls. Rich in 
ultural traditions of the South. Charming surroundings. 
fodern equipment. Grades 9-12. Fully accredited. Grad- 
ates in leading colleges. General course. Music, art, 
lymnasium, wooded campus, indoor pool. Catalog. 


irs, William T. Hodges, Principal, Box L, Staunton, Va. 


NURSING 


THE CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
/ 
ik 


A three year course of nursing. 
Classes enter in August and 
September, Scholarships avail- 
able to well qualified high 
school graduates. 


Apply to Director of Nursing 


Lugust 6; 1950 


until Hawaii was made a territory of 
the United States, at which time the 
school was put in charge of the Sisters 
of the Transfiguration, who continue 
to direct it. Its enrollment is nearly 500 
and, like Iolani School, it serves the 
variety of races that make up the popu- 
lation of the islands. 

2. Pacific States. Schools for girls in 
the Pacific states outnumber that for 
boys three to one. A recent outgrowth, 
established 1934, of the Girls’ Collegiate 
School of Los Angeles is the Girls’ Col- 
legiate School of Claremont—a school 
“where old-time standards of scholar- 
ship and gracious living continue.” A 
school where girls “study, play, and sleep 
outdoors” is The Bishop’s School, La 
Jolla, established 1909. Palmer School 
for Girls, Walnut Creek, established 
1939, is a day and boarding school for 
girls of ages 5¥4 to 13, grades 1-8. 

St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, Ore., 
founded 10 years after Oregon’s admis- 
sion to statehood, offers day education 
from nursery through high, and is co- 
educational through the fifth grade, with 
boarding pupils ages 8 through 18. It 
is college preparatory. 

A school on the west coast founded 
with funds provided by a Philadelphian 
is Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, 
Wash., established 1884. For over sixty 
years it has served leading families in the 
region. Oldest boarding school in the 
state of Washington is St. Paul’s School 
for Girls, Walla Walla, founded in 
1872. 

3. Mountain States. A school in Utah 
that sends girls each year to the large 
American colleges is Rowland Hall, 
Salt Lake City, established in 1880. 

Attended largely by girls from the 
neighboring ranches is Jane Ivinson 
Memorial Hall, Laramie, Wyo., which 
uses the home given the school by Ed* 
ward Ivinson, Laramie banker. It was 
established in 1921 by Bishop Thomas, 
and claims to have a fine course in Bible 
instruction. 

4. West North Central States. In 
one and the same institution, Brownell 
Hall, Omaha, the state of Nebraska 
boasts of a school which is the oldest 
in the middle west (founded 1863) and 
all of whose graduates have for many 
years entered somé institution of higher 
learning. 

In South Dakota are two schools for 
girls: All Saints’, Sioux Falls, founded 
in 1884, and St. Mary’s, Springfield, 
founded in 1873—the latter having as 
one of its aims the “acculturation of 
Indian girls to American society.” 

Iowa, also has two Church schools 
for girls. St. Katherine’s School, Daven- 
port, was established in 1884 and is now 
operated by the diocese of Iowa. It def- 
initely offers courses toward college 
preparation. St. Monica’s School, Des 
Moines, is ‘a Community Chest spon- 
sored home where girls from broken 
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APPALACHIAN 
SCHOOL 


PENLAND, N. C. 


Country Boarding and Day 
School of 


Western North Carolina for 


the Diocese of 


boys and girls ages six to 
twelve. Grammar grades one 


through six. 


For catalogue address 


The Rey. P. W. Lambert, Jr., O.G.S., 


Rector 
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THE ARK 


SOUTHERN PINES 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Junior School for boys and girls six 
to twelve years. Complete elemen- 
tary course. Widely known for suc- 
cessful preparation for leading 
schools. Friendly family atmosphere. 
Thorough care. Ideal climate. All 
sports. Music, Arts and Crafts. Lim- 
ited enrollment. Twenty-fourth year. 
Episcopal. Entire charge of children 


with parents abroad. 


Mrs. MILLICENT A. HAYES 


Principal 


SAINT HELEN’S HALL 
Portland 1, Oregon 


Historic Pacific Northwest Episco- 
pal resident and day school. 
Founded in 1869. Co-educational 


pre-school. Boys admitted to Low- 
er School through grade V. Upper 
School girls only. 

Write for catalog. 


The Rt. Rev. Benjamin Dagwell, D.D. 
President, Board of Trustees 


Jane Allen Saxton, 
Headmistress 
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OKOLONA 
College 


OKOLONA, MISSISSIPPI 


A Pattern for Southern Progress 
Co-educational, Private 


American Church Institute for Negroes 
(Protestant Episcopal Church) 


High School and Junior College 
Trades and Industries 
Music 


For information, write: 


W. MILAN DAVIS 
President 


Today's Training for Tomorrow’s 
Opportunities 
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VOORHEES SCHOOL and 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Denmark, S.C. 
Splendid location — healthful sur- 
roundings. (For Negro Youth) 
Junior College 


Teacher Training — Secretarial 


Science — Home Economics 


— Trades 
High School 


16 units given, including trade 
Bible — Regular outlined courses 
Students attend Chapel Services Daily 
Accredited by South Carolina State Dept. 
and The Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Class A 
Approved by Veterans Administration 


Cecil D. Halliburton, President 


The 
HAWAII EPISCOPAL ACADEMY 


A co-educational secondary school. 
Boarding and Day pupils. Grades 7 
through 12. 
Scholarship — Discipline 
Christian Life 
A carefully supervised Academic edu- 
cation in an atmosphere of inter-racial 
Christian living. 


For Catalog and Information, write 


The REV. GEORGE W. DAVISON 


Headmaster 
Kamuela, Hawaii, T. H. 


GRACE CHURCH SCHOOL 


A Coeducational Parish Day School 


Founded 1894. Emphasizing sound academic train- 
ing based on Christian principles. Kindergarten 
through 8th grade. Sports program, Music, arts, 
crafts. Limited number of openings. Catalogue, 


E. Allison Grant, Headmaster 
88 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 3,N. Y. GR 7-5285 


MERRICOURT 


Country boarding school for boys and 
girls, kindergarten thru Grade 8. School 
year or year aYound enrollments. Also, 8 
week summer camp. Modern buildings, 
spacious grounds. 


For information and bulletin, address 
THE REV. M. L. WHITFORD, BERLIN, CONN. 
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homes learn to care for themselves and 
the home they live in, in addition to 
learning some skill for self-support.” 

A school. forming the third in the 
triad established by Bishop Whipple of 
Minnesota (see under boys’ schools) is 
St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minn. It 
was established in the Bishop’s home in 
1866. Most of its graduates since that 
time have proceeded to college. 

5. East North Central States. Beau- 
tifully located on the shores of Lake 
Michigan between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee is Kemper Hall, Kenosha, es- 
tablished in 1870 in memory of the first 
missionary Bishop of the Church, Jack- 
son Kemper. For many years under the 
control of the Sisters of St. Mary, 
Kemper Hall has graduated girls who 
have won scholarships at Wellesley, 
Bryn Mawr, Mt. Holyoke, Vassar, Bar- 
nard, Rockford, and Bennington. ~ 

Kingswood School Cranbrook, Bloom- 
field, Mich., is one’ of the five schools 
of this Detroit suburb. All five were 
given by Mr. and Mrs. George Booth. 

6. South Central States. Saint Mary’s 
Hall, San Antonio, Tex., established in 
1879, offers the atmosphere of a well 
ordered home in a delightful setting. 
Each one of the 18 members of the class 
of 1950 has been accepted in the college 
of her choice. 

With 30-acre campus overlooking the 
Mississippi, All Saints’ High School and 
Junior College, Vicksburg, Miss., was 
founded in 1908 by the late Bishop Brat- 
ton. In 1943 the dioceses of Arkansas and 
Louisiana joined Mississippi in owner- 
ship. All Saints’ has daily chapel, home 
life, and high standards. 

As we move from Mississippi north 
through Tennessee, we pay a pilgrimage 
once again to picturesque Sewanee, 
where the sidewalks are pink—Sewanee 
sacred to the Church—this time to visit 
the one educational institution for girls 
that this otherwise masculine environ- 
ment provides. This is St. Mary’s 
School, called also “St. Mary’s-on-the- 
Mountain,” and located a couple of miles 
from the village of Sewanee. Established 
in 1897 and operated ever since by the 
Sisters of St. Mary, St. Mary’s-on-the- 


Mountain offers at reasonable tuition 
high scholastic standards undergirded by 
strong church background. 

Turning into Kentucky, we find in | 
the heart of the bluegrass section, a few 
miles out of Lexington, a school founded 
in 1898 by the late Bishop Burton— 
Margaret Hall, Versailles. It is directed 
by the Order of St. Helena, which was 
founded in 1945, and keeps the rule of © 
the Order of the Holy Cross. Margaret 
Hall is noted for its “conference week” — 
—one week in the year during which the © 
entire program of the school is geared to 
a concentrated study and presentation of 
some topic of contemporary importance. 

7. South Atlantic States. One of the | 
oldest of Church schools is St. Mary’s 
School and Junior College, Raleigh, 
N. C., established in 1842, which  be- 
came the property of the Church in the 
two Carolinas in 1897. 

Well provided with girls’ schools of 
the Church is Virginia, which has in all 
six, ranging in age from Stuart Hall, 
Staunton, to St. Agnes’ School, Alex-_ 
andria. 

Stuart Hall, Staunton, which claims — 
to be the oldest secondary school for girls — 
in the south (founded 1843) has since — 
1914 been operated by what are now the 
three dioceses of the state—Virginia, 
Southern Virginia, and Southwest Vir- 
ginia. It is a school in which southern 
traditions are kept alive, but is by no 
means provincial in its outlook: its grad- 
uates have been in attendance during the — 
last school year at 62 colleges from New 
England to the Pacific Coast, and its 
1949-50 student body was drawn from 
21 states and three foreign countries. 

A school which constructed 11 new 
buildings in the six-year period 1935-41, 
and selects only a small fraction of its 
applications a year in advance, is Chat- 


ham Hall, Chatham, Va., founded in 
1894. 

St. Catherine’s School, Richmond, 
founded in 1890, is a southern school 
but students from northern families now 
make up about one half of its resident 
clientele. 

Established in 1910, and since 1920 


one of Virginia’s seven diocesan schools 


RELAXATION: Nurses in training take time off at Church Home and Hospital, Bal- 
timore. 


The Living Church 


The University 
of the South 


Sewanee, Tennessee 


One of the most significant proper- 
ties of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


Replacement Value, $10,000,000.00 
Student Body limited to 


500 in the College 
75 in the Seminary 
230 in the Academy 


Faculty-Student ratio one of 
the highest in America: 49 in 
the College, 9 in the Seminary, 
32 in the Academy, an over-all 
average of more than one teach- 
er to each ten students. 


Academic Standing . . . the 
highest: four Fullbright Schol- 
ars this year, Sewanee one of 
ten colleges’ in the nation 
picked for grants by the George 
F. Baker Trust. 


Of 30 General Education Board 
Scholarships awarded in the 
South, Sewanee seniors received 
three, the only school, regard- 
less of size, with such a record. 
Full for 1950, applications are 
now being received for 1951 and 
future years. 


SEMINARIES AND. 
COLLEGES 


HOBART COLLEGE 


(For Men) 


LOCATED in Geneva, New York, these coordinate colleges over- 
look the Seneca, the largest of the Finger Lakes. Their tradition 
of Christian liberal education dates from 1796. Hobart is the 
oldest and largest college associated with the Church in the 
United States. 


APPROVED by all principal educational accrediting agencies. 
Graduates accepted by all leading professional and technical 
schools. These colleges are leaders in the new program of general 
education with emphasis on Christianity as the basis of Western 
civilization. 

UNDERGRADUATE work leads to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or to the Degree of Bachelor of Science. 


Catalogue and additional information may 
be obtained from the Deans of the Colleges. 


(For Women) 


WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGE 


Have you ever thought how many things 


a parish priest should know? 


He must know the Bible and the Church and the Faith and the Prayer 


Book; how to teach, how to preach, how to pray. He must know God 


and know people. 


Our Seminaries are places where carefully chosen young men are helped 


to gain this knowledge. 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, CONN.; BEXLEY HALL, GAMBIER, OHIO; CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC, 
BERKELEY, CALIF.; DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA; EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK CITY; NASHOTAH HOUSE, NASHOTAH, WIS.; SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, SEWANEE, TENN.; SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, EVANSTON, ILL.; 
VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


August 6, 1950 
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St. Augustine’s College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Founded 1867 


Accredited four-year college. Func- 
tional curriculum in areas of Music, 
Science and Pre-Medic, Health and 
Physical Education, Business, Second- 
ary Teacher Training, Social Science 
and Pre-Social Work, Nursing Educa- 
tion in Cooperation with St. Agnes 
School of Nursing. B.A. and B.S. 
Degrees. 


Thorough training, healthy environ- 
ment, Christian influence. 


Co-educational for Negro Youth. 


Moderate terms. Opportunity for self- 
help. 

Fall Term Begins September 19, 1950 
For catalog and information write 
the Registrar, 

St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 
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BARD COLLEGE 


Formerly St. Stephen’s 


A Coeducational 
College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences 


Founded 1860 


For catalogue and further informa- 
tion write to The Director of Admis- 
sions, Bard College, Annandale-on- 
Hudson, New York. 


Carleton College 


Laurence M. Gould 
President 


Carleton College, a coeducational col- 
lege located at Northfield, Minnesota, 
is recognized as the Church College 
of Minnesota, 


Carleton is a liberal arts college of- 
fering courses in twenty-two depart- 
ments, The faculty is made up of over 
one hundred teachers trained in the 
best American and foreign universities. 


For further information address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
4 Leighton Hall, Northfield, Minnesota 
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William M. Snider 


Worsuip: Chapel service, Hospital 
of the Good Samaritan, Los Angeles, 
Calif., conducted by the Chaplain, the 
Rev. Bertrand Hause. 


(see under boys’ schools), St. Anne’s 
School, Charlottesville, has today a mo- 
dern curriculum, college preparatory, 
emphasizing especially - “study habits, 
flexible reading skills, accurate computa- 
tion, logical thought, and, most impor- 
tant, the relation of the required work 
in Bible to the entire curriculum and life 
of the school.” 

St. Margaret’s School, Tappahannock, 
established in 1920, has particular charm 
in its location, as its buildings stretch 
along the Tappahannock River. The 
courses are college preparatory, and the 
fees are moderate. ‘The size of the school 
is an aid toward the well-rounded de- 
velopment of each girl through a com- 
bination of academic, spiritual, and social 
interests. 

St. Agnes’s School, Alexandria, found- 
ed in 1924, has a large day department, 
supplemented “by a small house group 
which appeals especially to army and 
navy families who appreciate the mod- 
erate rate and accessibility to Washing- 
ton.” One hundred per cent of last 
June’s class has been accepted in the col- 
leges of their choice. 

8. Middle Atlantic States. The Na- 
tional Cathedral School, Mount Saint 
Alban, Washington, D. C., founded in 
1900, offers unique opportunity as a 
Cathedral School in the nation’s capital. 
Its curriculum provides sound college 
preparation, with special emphasis on 
education in Christian living, national 


Milwaukee-Downer College 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


An Accredited College for Women 


Full four-year courses leading to B.A. and B.S. 
degrees. Academic Programs, Home Economics, 
Music, Art, Occupational Therapy. 


LUCIA R. BRIGGS, A.M., LL.D., President 
For Bulletins, address the Registrar 


RIPON COLLEGE 


Ripon, Wisconsin 
Founded 1851 
Clark G. Kuebler, President 


A coeducational liberal arts college 
in the Christian tradition, tracing 
its ancestry to the seventh century 
scholar, Wilfred of Ripon, England. 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities, the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, and the 
North Central Association. Approved 
by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, the 
American Association of University 
Women, and endorsed by the Gen- 
eral Education Board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 


For Additional Information Write 
JAMES M. DUNN, 


Director of Admissions 


For one-hundred twenty-seven 
years a New England college 
maintaining a high academic 
standard. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Fort Valley College Center 
| REY. J. HENRY BROWN 


Director—Chaplain 


Mrs. M. V. Hunt 


Secretary 


L. R. Bywaters 
Treasurer 


unit of the American 

Church Institute for 
Negroes. Deyoted to 
Religious Education 
among college students. 
Fourth Province, 

Established 1940 


For further information, 
write 


REV. 
J. HENRY BROWN 
P. O. Box 490 
Fort Valley, Georgia 


The Living Church 


eadership, and international understand- 
‘ng. Miss Katharine Lee, now principal 
bf the school, succeeds Miss Mabel B. 
Turner, who recently retired after 21 
years of service. 

Oldest existing Church school for 
‘itls, Hannah More Academy, Reisters- 
sown, Md., was founded in 1832 and 
nas been the diocesan school for Mary- 
sand since 1873. The oldest building on 
its campus is St. Michael’s Chapel, con- 
ecrated in 1854, which is the center of 
‘ife at the school. The school is college 
Dreparatory and is accredited by the 
Secondary School Commission of the 
Middle Atlantic States. It has a home- 
ike atmosphere and offers all country 
and many city advantages. 

New Jersey can also claim one of the 
pldest Church schools, St. Mary’s Hall, 
‘ocated in the historic city of Burling- 
ton and founded in 1837 by the Rt. Rev. 
George Washington Doane, Bishop of 
New Jersey 1832-59. Serving some 75 
resident students and some 50 day pupils, 
St. Mary’s offers preparation for the 
better known as well as for the smaller 
colleges. The social calendar includes 
dances, symphony concerts, theatres, and 
ectures on current events and other 
subjects. The entire life of the school 
centers around the Gothic Chapel of the 
Holy Innocents, built in 1847. 

St. John Baptist School for Girls, at 
Mendham, N. J., founded 1880, owes 
its distinctive atmosphere in large part 
to “the gracious and tolerant wisdom of 
Sister Elisa Monica, long Superior and 
a member of the staff from the 80’s till 
1941.” Daughters of clergy are eligible 
for scholarship aid if needed. The school 
is run by the Community of St. John 
Baptist. 

St. John’s School, Mountain Lakes, 
N. J., founded in 1909, is described as 
‘an Episcopal school, non-sectarian in 
practice.” 

Oldest Church school for girls in New 
York State is St. Mary’s, Peekskill, 
formed by a merger in 1909 of St. 
Mary’s (established in New York City 
in 1868) and St. Gabriel’s (opened in 
Peekskill in 1872). The only Church 
school for girls in the diocese of New 
York, St. Mary’s, Peekskill, maintains 
the highest standards—intellectual, mor- 
al, and spiritual—and, having no en- 
dowment, is now engaged in an intensive 
drive for scholarship funds. It is operated 
by the community of St. Mary, which 
also runs Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis., 
and St. Mary’s, Sewanee, Tenn. 

“Attracting discriminating patrons 
within a radius of 30 miles,” the Cathe- 
dral School of St. Mary, Garden City, 
L. 1., established in 1877, has always 
held to high standards of scholarship. 
A limited number of scholarships is avail- 
able to daughters or army, navy, and 
clergymen. 
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Just as Bishop George Washington 


Doane, second bishop of New Jersey, 
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‘As Little Children 


It was our great privilege to spend 
Whitsuntide out in Evanston, Illinois, 
and to worship and make our commun- 
ion at that heavenly church, St. Luke’s. 
It was a big day, Bishop Conkling, their 
Diocesan, was there, and unbeknownst 
to him, we were in the Primary Depart- 


. ment with the kiddies, when he came 


in to talk to them. We want you all to 
have the joy and privilege of the ex- 
quisite little prayer which he taught 
those youngsters there, and which they 
repeated after him so beautifully : 
“Heart of Jesus, think on me, Byes 
of Jesus, look on me. Hands of Jesus, 
touch me. Arms of Jesus, enfold me, 
and make me Thy child forever. Amen.” 
We saw with what sweet and trusting 
belief in their Blessed Lord Jesus these 


dear little children made this prayer 
their very own, as their very own Bish- 
op taught it to them. Are there children 
in your home? Why not see to it, then, 
that you, their parents or god-parents, 
teach them this lovely little prayer, 
which if really learned, will live with 
them forever. We find ourselves still 
repeating it to ourselves these weeks 
and weeks afterwards. 

And if there are no children in your 
home, then make the prayer your own, 
and say it to Our Lord as coming from 
YOU. Don’t be afraid of being childish. 
Don’t forget that there is something in 
St. Matthew’s Gospel that makes it 
terribly clear that unless we DO be- 
come as little children, we SHALL NOT 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven. 


AMMIDON AND COMPANY 


Horace L. Varian 


31 South Frederick Street 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Serving the Episcopal Church 


The combination of Bible, Apocrypha, and The Prayer Book, all in one volume, 
is again available in one edition only. In best of black leather, $20.00, plus postage. 
Timited supply. An excellent gift for a parish priest, or for one being ordained. 


GIFTS for Showers 
@ Anniversaries 


Weddings 


Finest 


Handtowels 18”x28” cut 
White or Pastel colors. 
Rose medalion in drawnwork $2.20 ea. 


Guest Towels 15”x25” cut 
White with native scenes embroidered 
in colors. Modern Pastels with native 
scenes .in color, White and Pastels 
with drawnwork medalions $2.00 ea. 


Irish Linen TOWELS 


GIVE 
LINENS 


Exquisitely Embroidered 

Finger Towels 12”x15” 

White and Pastel colors with drawn- 

work. White and wide choice of colors 

with small native scenes piabroldered. 
Oc ea. 


Bar Towels 
Crash linen with red, blue, green bord- 
ers with amusing designs, $1.50 per pr. 


Drawnwork initial made to order, small charge for more than one letter. 
Puerto Rican Drawnwork (Calado) is a feature of Island needlework and most 


effective on towelling. 


Bridge Cloths, Luncheon Sets, Dinner Cloths, ete. Baby Dresses and linens—available 


write for catalog. 


Consignments made to Church Sales and Bazaars with wholesale rates. 


ST. ANDREW’S CRAFT SHOP 


Mayaguez 


Box 1192 


Puerto Rico 


ATTENTION © «3 3)... 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Is not the Chapel an important part of your school? Should 
it be equipped with less thoughtfulness than you give to 


your secular departments? 


The attitude of kneeling is a Prayer Book Rubric. There 
is a type of COLLINS KNEELER for every requirement. 
Name your preference from the group listed below and 
detailed information, with costs, will be supplied. 


All Kneelers Vinyl Plastic-Coated Simulated Leather 


Oval Kneeling Hassock, 15”x9"x6" high, cork filled 

Hanging Kneeler, 14”x9”"x1”" high, foam-rubber filled 

Cathedral Kneeler, for placing on rack under chair, 12”x9” 
x2” high, foam-rubber filled 


Foam-Rubber Cushioned Wooden Kneeling Bench, to speci- 
fication — also, Pew and Altar Rail Cushions in all types 


and coverings 


SAMUEL COLLINS 


68 - 12 Yellowstone Blvd. 


Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y. 
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COMING IN SEPTEMBER 


“This book is quite different in ap- 
proach. It traces the national and 
international disorders to the 
threshold of every home, and then 
—inside the door—directly to the 


feet of every individual.” 
—Horace W. B. Donegan 
Bishop Coadjutor of New York 


Price, $2.00 
MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


14 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago 2, II. 


BOOKS FROM ENGLAND 


The Mother of God. An Anglican-Orthodox 
symposium. 92c 

Church Vestments, their origin and develop- 
ment, illus. in color and black and white. 
H. Norris. $6.14 

rhe Shape of the Liturgy. Gregory Dix. 
$6.24 

The Common Life in the Body of Christ. 
L. S. Thornton. $4.42 

Ritual Notes for the Rites and Ceremonies 
of the Book of Common Prayer. H. Cain- 
cross. $2.28 

The above books are NEW and post free. 

Payment by Money Order. (Checks, include 

7c extra). 


Send for lists of new and used books. 


IAN MICHELL, 29 LOWER BROOK ST. 
IPSWICH, ENGLAND 


The Manitowoc Church Furniture Co. 
Designers — Craftsmen 
PEWS 
Tracery and Carving 


Dept. Q 


WAUKESHA WISCONSIN 


R.GEISSLER.INC. 


28 E. 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y: 


Church Furnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AND |i Gi 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


LESLIE H. NOBBS 


Designs and Estimates for Special Requirements in 
Decorations MEMORIALS Furniture 
536 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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CONTEMPLATION: 
Northfield, Minn. 


founded St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, 
N. J., in 1837, so did his son, William 
Croswell Doane, first bishop of Albany, 
found St. Agnes’ School, Albany, in 
1870. St. Agnes’ sends its graduates on 
to leading women’s colleges. 

The official Church school of the 
province of New York and New Jersey 
for girls is St. Faith’s School, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., which, though not en- 
dowed, offers at somewhat lower tuition 
than usual “‘sound academic training in 
a homelike atmosphere.” 

8. New England States. St. Mar- 
garet’s School, Waterbury, Conn., es- 
tablished in 1865, was incorporated as 
a Church school under its present name 
in 1875. It has gained distinction by the 
records of its graduates in the leading 
colleges. 

Situated on a wooded slope at Ar- 
lington, Mass., is St. Anne’s School, 
established in 1928 and operated by the 
Sisters of St. Anne. The lovely chapel 
designed by Ralph Adams Cram, and 
the outdoor stations of the cross, are 


At the entrance to the 800-acre Carleton College arboretum, 


adapted to the religious needs of child- 
ren. St. Anne’s has a dramatic club which 
gives each year a group of one-act plays, 
an operetta, and stunt nights. 

Located at Seven Springs, Littleton, 
N. H., is St. Mary’s-in-the-Mountains 
(not to be confused with St. Mary’s-on- 
the-Mountain, Sewanee). This small 
Church school in the White Mountains 
offers college preparatory work the 
thoroughness of which is reflected by the 
records now being made by its graduates 
in leading colleges. 

A school rated high in a special article 
a few years ago by Dr. B. K. Bell in 
Forth is Rock Point School, Burlington, 
Vt. Operated as a family unit, it offers 
to each girl the security, the sound 
religious and secular education, and the 
self-respect that she needs. 


CoEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


While most Church secondary schools 
are for either boys or girls, coéducational 
boarding and day schools are not un- 


heard of. Owned by the Order of the 


The Living Church 


NEW CAROLS AND SONGS 
FOR CHILDREN 
by 
WILLIAM GRIME 


Rector of Saint Paul’s Episcopal 


Church, Great Neck, N. Y. 


“These songs and carols will not only instill in 
the minds of little children some of the great 
lessons of Christianity but are sure to develop 
devout and prayerful habits.’’—Bishop DeWolfe, 
Long Island. 


“This book is a real contribution in an area 
where much needs to be done. It will have a yery 
wide reception throughout the Church.’’—Dr. John 
Heuss, Chairman of Dept. of Christian Education. 


“This book should bring new reality and mean- 
ings to the Christian faith for all the children who 
use it. The illustrations by Don Kelly add at- 
tractiveness.’’—Bishop Lawrence, Western Mass. 


“This book has values for any Christian Church. 
The illustrations will instantly catch a_ child’s 
interest. The tunes are most melodic and the words 
are filled with simplicity and flashes of true 
poeauual insight..”—Dean Louis J. Sherrill, Ken- 
‘ucky. 


“Many Church Schools, I am sure, will appre- 
ciate what you have done to make worship for young 
children an enjoyable and comprehensible experi- 
ence.”’—Bishop Donegan, Coadjutor of New York. 


OVER 50 ILLUSTRATIONS 
$1.50 


(Special prices for quantity) 


PULPIT PRESS - Great Neck, N. Y. 


MOWBRAYS 
Church and Altar 


Ornaments 


Embroidery and 
Needlework 


Cassocks and Surplices 


At favourable exchange rates 


A, R. MOWBRAY & CO. LIMITED 
28 MARGARET ST., LONDON, W.1 
ENGLAND 


GOownN's 


Pulpit and Choirs 
Headquarters for 
(\j RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


~, Church Furniture - Stoles 


Embroideries - Vestments 
2 Hangings - Communion 
Sets . Altar Brass Goods } 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


ve 
Jlational sxe exe, 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


CHURCH SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete line of workbooks and other 
Church School and parish supplies, as well as reli- 
gious books of all publishers, and we give you 
prompt service. Write us' your needs. 


CHURCH BOOK SHOP 
GRACE H. OSBORN 


83 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, California 


August 6, 1950 


Teachers of the Children of God, the 


Abbie Loveland Tuller Schools at Fair- 
field, Conn., Washington, Conn., Barns- 
table, Mass., and Providence, R. I., offer 
religious and secular instruction for boys 
and girls from nursery through high 
school. ; 

Many of the girls schools already 
noted are coéducational in some or all of 
the elementary grades. 

Greer School, Hope Farm, Dutchess 
County, N. Y., founded in 1906, offers 
general courses to boys and girls. 

Appalachian School, Penland, N. C., 
founded in 1912, is a boarding school for 
boys and girls, grades 1-6, under Church 
direction. 

St. Stephen’s. Episcopal School, Aus- 
tin, Tex., is one of the newest schools, 
founded in 1950. Operated by the dio- 
cese of Texas, it proyides education for 
boys and girls of grades 7 through 12, 
boarding and day pupils. 

A new school for boys and girls pro- 
viding ‘“‘academic education in atmos- 
phere of interracial Christian living,” 
through grades 7 to 12, is Hawaii Epis- 
copal Academy, Kamuela, T. H., of 
which the Rev. George W. Davison is 
headmaster. It is a ranch-type school, 
designed to supply the needs of children 
in this area and throughout the islands. 

Other Church schools listed as coédu- 
cational are St. John’s School, Allakaket, 
Alaska, and St. Mark’s School, Nenana, 
Alaska, St. Mark’s School, Bluefields, 
Nicaragua, Christ Church Academy, 
Colon, ees of Panama, and Brent 
Schoel, IPO 


ACI ScHoots 


The American Church Institute for 
Negroes sponsors seven schools located 
in six southern states. hese are: Fort 
Valley College Center, Fort Valley, 
Ga., Gaudet Normal and Industrial 
School, New Orleans, La., Okolona Col- 
lege, Okolona, Miss., St. Agnes Train- 
ing School for Nurses, Raleigh, N. C., 
St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C., 
St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, Law- 
renceville, Va., and Voorhees School and 
Junior College, Denmark, S. C. 

Of these, St. Augustine’s College, 
Raleigh, N. C., founded 1867, offers 
liberal arts and is accredited, Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Okolona College, Okolona, 
Miss., and Voorhees School and Junior 
College, Denmark, S. C., provide grades 
9 through Junior College, including 
teacher training and general courses, 
trade courses, and religious education. 
They are rated “A” by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The others also maintain high 
educational standards. 


CHURCH TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Located at strategic points from coast 
to coast—from New York to California 
—there are in existence five schools for 


St. James 
Lessons 


I The ‘Lord Jesus and Chil- 
dren 


II Jesus, Lord of Heaven and 
Earth 


III Friends of The Lord Jesus 


IV The House of The Lord 
Jesus 


V Christian Virtues 
VI The Lord and His Servant 
VII The Lord and His Church 


VIII The Lord Jesus Reveals 
God 


IX How God Prepared for the 
Coming of Jesus 


SIZ 


Illustrated 


These books are printed at- 
tractively, illustrated and in- 
clude well-executed hand work. 
Pages and type are large, clean 
and uncrowded; they cover 33 
lessons plus suggested reviews. 
Based on the Episcopal Book of 
Common Prayer. The cost by 
reason of generous subsidy and 
production in large quantity has 
been kept within reach of all 
Churches and Missions. 


A teacher’s manual accompa- 
nies each course. The teacher's 
manuals for the first three les- 
sons are forty cents each, all oth- 
er books, pupils and teachers are 
sixty cents each—post paid in 
U.S.A. 


Checks must accompany orders 
—No books sent on approval. 


All orders will receive prompt at- 
tention. 


St. James Lessons, Inc. 
865 Madison Avenue 


New York 21, N. Y. 
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CHAPEL 
CHAIRS 


Beautifully and 
sturdily made 
of fine wood 


Manufactured from kiln dried Oak and 
furnished in natural or stain finish, these 
chairs are upholstered in colored Kalistron 
—a plastic material that will not scuff, is 
waterproof and easily cleaned. Send for 
complete information on these chairs and 
the new De Long Church School furniture. 


De Long seatine CO. Dept. xc 


A subsidiary of De Long, Lenski & De Long 
Church Furniture ® Renovations ® Lighting 
Carpeting © Chapel Chairs 
1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


-{/f9 IIIGHLANO, ILLINOIS 


WitCha 
ORGANS 


.. Will serve you best! 
Here is a supremely fine PIPE 
ORGAN, with that “certain 
something,’’ plus economy of 
operation and upkeep... 


Ar -veD 


CHURCH WorsHiP AIDS 


Have your de 

the wide Variety ate Stow yo 

chareh appointments we dey 
FOR COMPLETE 

SUDBURY BRAS SG 


65 SUDBURY STREET, Boston GODS co. 


OUR BELOVED DEAD 
BY FR. HUGHSON, 0.H.C. 


Send for this Tract, which explains the 
teachings of the Church about the Faithful 


Departed. 
THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


THE REY. FRANKLIN JOINER, D.D. 
2013 Apple Tree St., Philadelphia 3, 


, JFOSBORNE 


Designers and Makers of the Finest 


Pa. 


mm CHALICES 
IMustrated Book No. LC50€ available 
F. OSBORNE & CO. LTD. 
117 GOWER ST. LONDON W.C. 1 ENGLAND 
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the training of deaconesses and women 
Church workers in the Episcopal 
Church: Chicago Church Training 
School, Chicago, Ill., Department of 
Women, The Divinity School in Phil- 
adelphia, Philadelphia, Pa., New York 
Training School for Deaeonesses and 
other Church Workers, New York City, 
St. Margaret’s House, Berkeley, Calif., 
and Windham House, New York City. 
The last-named offers its students courses 
in Columbia University and Union and 
General Theological Seminaries, leading 
to the M.A. degree in the two former. 
The Department of Women of the 


| Divinity School in Philadelphia special- 


izes in religious education, and is the 
only school that grants the degree of 
Master of Religious Education. 


‘THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Where do the clergy come from? 
From the laity, of course. But they are 
trained mostly at the Church’s theologi- 
cal seminaries, of which there are 10 in 
continental ie Se: Berkeley Divinity 
School, New Haven, Conn., Bexley Hall 
(Kenyon College), Gambier, Ohio, 
the Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific, in Berkeley, Calif., the Divinity 
School of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., General Theological Sem- 
inary, New York City, Nashotah House, 
Nashotah, Wis., School of Theology of 
the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn., Seabury-Western ‘Theological 
Seminary, Evanston, IIl., and Virginia 
Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 

Overseas seminaries include St. An- 
drew’s Theological Seminary, Manila, 
P. I., Theological Seminary, Port au 
Prince, Haiti, Cuttington College and 
Divinity School, Suakoko, Liberia, and 
Theological School, Porto Alegre, Bra- 
zil. All of the Church’s seminaries are 
deserving of a special article, which we 
hope to publish in a future issue. 


ScHOOLS OF NURSING 


Schools of nursing affiliated with Epis- 
copal Church hospitals are among the 
best in the country. That of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York, has recently cele- 
brated its centennial. 

The 20 or more other schools of nurs- 
ing are listed on pages 104-107 of THE 
Livinc CHurcH ANNUAL, 


CoNCLUSION 


Colleges for men and women, second- 
ary schools for boys and girls, Church 
training schools, theological seminaries, 
schools of nursing—what a galaxy they 
form! 

In the Dark Ages it was the monas- 
teries that kept aglow the lamp of West- 
ern culture. The Church schools play a 
not dissimilar part today, studding the 
land as centers of light and learning. 


a ee, 


NGROS SING! 
ere a 
BOOKS of REMEMBRANCE 
AGN Keep a record of church histor 
GS rg) and beneficiaries in a beautifully hase 
& tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 
ins grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
ue) a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
beg pository, such a book adds beauty and 
a dignity to your church, 
¢ Engrossed designs are available, too, 


for honor rolls and resolutions. 

We can also serve you with fine 
church furnishings and stained glass 
windows. Send for our free catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


6 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Clerical Suits 
Cassocks . . . Surpliees 
Stoles | 
Rabats ... Rabat Vests ... Collars 
Black Clerical Shirts 


CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 


C. M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


LA MB STUDICS 


TENAFLY N-3- 


Clergy and Choir 


VESTMENTS 


ALTAR HANGINGS and LINENS 
Chasubles-Albs-Amices-Copes 


J. M. HALL, Inc. 


14 West 40th Street New York 18, N. Y. 


Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


ST. MONICA’S HOME 
FOR COLORED WOMEN 


(Founded in 1888) 
125 Highland Street 
Boston 19, Massachusetts 
Under the direction of 


The Sisters of St. Margaret 


VESTMENTS 


For Clergy and Choir 
Clerical Clothing-Church Hang- 
ings-Ornaments and Materials. 


Catalog Free. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 


The Living Church 


. Chairs 


And 
Folding 


R 
CATALOG 


DIRECT PRICES NO. 200 


TO CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, etc. 


STAINED 
BRONZE 


TABLETS 
MURALS 


GHE PAYNE-SPIERS 


+ SGUD OS we. + 


48-54 €AST 13TH STREET, PATERSON 4,N.J. 


Shrine of Our Lady of Clemency 
Continuous Novena 


Write for Booklet 


S. Clement’s Church 
20th and Cherry Streets Phila. 3, Pa. 


Dossals, Stoles, Albs, 
Surplices, Frontals 


SIRETA 
MASON 


562 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 19 


Eucharistic Vestments. 


Write for new catalog 
Everything for the al- 
tar and for the clergy. 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
Were sold in 1949 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
etc. They enable you to earn money for your 


treasury, and make friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Officials 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 


Cohoes, N. Y. 


Cloister Art Studing 


ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
STAINED LEADED GLASS WINDOWS 
Memorials! in Wood, Bronze Tablets 
The highest standard of artistic and technical 
craftsmanship is guaran 
We invite your inquiries 
Designs and Estimates on request. 


VESTMENTS 6 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
1837 Church Vestment Makers 1950 
Over One Hundred Years 


cOxX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


August 6, 1950 


DIOCESAN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Clergyman Arrested 
at Peace Meeting 


The coming of Secretary of State 
Acheson to Harvard University on June 
22d to receive an honorary degree be- 
came the occasion of the arrest of the 
Rev. Robert M. Muir, a member of the 
staff of St. John’s Church, Roxbury, 
Mass. Mr. Muir was found not guilty 
of “orating without a permit” but was 
declared guilty of “obstructing a free and 
expeditious foot passage,” and was fined 
$10. The conviction was immediately 
appealed and will be heard in the Su- 
perior Court in the fall. 


PIcKETING HARVARD YARD 


On the morning of the Harvard Com- 
mencement, Mr. Muir had led a group 
of some 40 men, women, and children, 
in picketing Harvard Yard protesting 
against the foreign policy of Mr. Ache- 
son. Signs were carried denouncing the 
construction of atom bombs and protest- 


ing against the Secretary’s reaction to | 


Trygve Lie’s peace program. The picket- 
ing is reported to have continued for 
almost two hours until the Cambridge 
police asked the pickets to disperse. Mr. 
Muir and his group left without argu- 
ment. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Muir addressed 
a group of Boston University students 
at an informal meeting on the Esplanade 
opposite the B. U. campus. The students 
who invited Mr. Muir to speak charact- 
erized themselves as the Boston Univer- 
sity Peace Committee, although the Uni- 
versity recognizes no such organization 
on the campus and had not even heard 
of its existence, The talk lasted from 10 
to 15 minutes and was followed by ques- 
tions from the students. In the midst of 
the question period police officers of the 
Metropolitan District Commission ar- 
rived, and, after listening to the questions 
and answers for a few moments, asked 
for a permit authorizing the public as- 
sembly. When none was forthcoming 
Mr. Muir was arrested and lodged in the 
Charles River Basin jail. 


Criricizinc U. S. 


While the police officers refuse to be 
interviewed about the incident before 
the appeal is heard, they are reported to 
have issued certain explanations to news- 
paper reporters at the time of the arrest. 
In each reported instance the officer’s 
explanation referred to the content of 
Mr. Muir’s answers. It was the officers’ 
understanding that Mr. Muir was crit- 
icizing the United States, defending 
Soviet Russia’s policy and speaking for 
peace. 


Cathedral—ilms presents 


ife of 


hrist 


to illustrate 
and supplement 
your preaching of 
The Word 


Child of Bethlehem 
A Voice in the Wilderness . . . 
Calling of Matthew 
Simon Peter 
Who Is My Neighbor 
Prodical Son 
Man of Faith 
Unfaithful Servant 
Jairus’ Daughter 
Woman to Remember 
Rich Young Ruler 
No Greater Power 
Blind Beggar of Jerusalem. . . 
A Certain Nobleman 
Journey into Faith 
*$14 during Lent 
**$12 during December 


BOOK THRU YOUR FAVORITE FILM LIBRARY a 


CathedralFilms 


Produced by a pastor and consecrated : 
laymen for use by and in the church & 


1970 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
Established 1938 


FENCE + GATES + GRILLES - WINDOW 
GUARDS » OVERHEAD ARCHES + PORCH 
COLUMNS + BRONZE TABLETS 


Suitable designs to meet the needs of 
CHURCHES + SCHOOLS AND RESIDENCES 


Write for our latest Folder. 
requirements. 


Office & Factory 2113 Florence Ave. 
Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


Indicate your 
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CLASSIFIED 


AGENTS WANTED 


CHRISTMAS CARDS—Highest profits for your- 
self, club or organization selling finest Robinson 
assortments. Unexcelled Religious Scripture-Text 
ecards, Birthday, Everyday and Gift Wrapping _as- 
sortments. Gift stationery items. Outstanding Per- 
sonals. Samples on approval. ROBINSON CARDS, 
Dept. N-3, Clinton, Mass. 


APPEALS 


RACINE COLLEGE—DeKoven Foundation Cen- 

tenary. 1852-1952. In preparation for the Cen- 
tenary celebration of 100 years of Church owner- 
ship of this property, we are asking all who have 
been guests or visitors to DeKoven Foundation to 
give $1.00 each to be used immediately toward the 
restoration of old St. John’s Chapel and for the 
rebuilding of the pipe organ. Faithfully, The Sisters 
of St. Mary, Racine, Wis. 


BOOKS 


FREE list of used Anglican books. Ask for Cata- 
log No. 48, Baker Book House, Dept. LC., 
Grand Rapids 6, Mich, 


USED AND NEW BOOKS. Liney, ceremonial, 

dogmatics, commentaries, devotional, psychology, 
etc. Send for list. Books are cheaper in England. 
Ian Michell, 29 Lower Brook St., Ipswich, Eng- 
land. 


CHURCH ENVELOPES 


CHURCH and Church School weekly collection 

envelopes — duplex, single and triplex. Write for 
prices and samples. MacCalla & Company, 3644 
Market St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY-LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
bins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


LIBRARIES 


MARGARET PEABODY Lending Library of 

Church literature by mail. Return postage the 
only expense. Address: Lending Library, Convent 
of the Holy Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


FINEST PURE IRISH LINEN tor all Church 

uses. Famous old qualities at economy prices. 
Also Vestment patterns, transfers, D.M.C. and fine 
““Waxt” thread. Samples free. Mary Fawcett Co., 
Box 146, Plainfield, N. J. 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO, Surplices, albs, stoles. 

burses, veils, Altar Linens, Material by yd. Two 
new books in 2d Edition, “Church Embroidery & 
Church Vestments,” complete instructions, 128 
pages, 95 Illustrations. Patterns drawn to scale for 
perfect enlargement, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds, 53c. Address: Miss L. V. Mackrille 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase 15, Md. 


BEAUTIFUL LINENS, imported direct from Ire- 
land for ecclesiastical purposes — all weaves and 
widths, including fine Birdseye. Unusual values. 
Also transfer patterns, linen tape, #35 fine DMC— 
Plexiglass Pall Foundations at $1.00. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 L, Davenport, Iowa. 


ALTAR LINENS, Surplices, Transfer Patterns. 
Pure linen_by the yard. Martha B. Young, 570 
E. Chicago St., Elgin, IIL 


RATES (A) Minimum price for first inser- 
tion, $1.50; each succeeding insertion, $1.00. 
(B) All solid copy classifications: 10 cts, a word 
for one insertion; 9 cts. a word an insertion for 
3 to 12 consecutive insertions; 8 cts. a word 
an insertion for 13 to 25 consecutive insertions; 
and 7 cts, a word an insertion for 26 or more 
consecutive insertions, (C) Keyed advertise- 
ments, same rates as unkeyed advertisements, 
plus 25 cts. service charge for first insertion 
and 10 cts. service charge for each succeeding in- 
sertion. (D) Non-commercial notices of Church 
organizations (resolutions and minutes): 10 cts. 
a word, first 25 words; 5 cts. per additional 
word, (E) Church Services, 65 cts. a count line 
(approximately 12 lines to the inch); special 
contract rates available on application to ad- 
vertising manager. (F) Copy for advertisements 
must be received by The A ye Church at 407 
East Michigan St.. Milwaukee 2, Wis., 12 
days before publication date. 
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CHANGES 


ADMISSION TO THE SAcrED Ministry: Ten deacons recently ordained in the Church 
of the Holy Spirit, Gambier, Ohio, by Bishop Tucker of Ohio—largest group or- 


dained at one time in the diocese of Ohio.* 


Ordinations 
Deacons 


Arkansas: Charles Thomas Chambers, Jr. was 
ordained deacon on July 2d by Bishop Mitchell of 
Arkansas at Trinity Cathedral, Little Rock, Ark. 
Presenter, the Rev. Paul R. Abbott; preacher, the 
Bishop. To be deacon in charge of St. Mark’s 
Mission, Hope, and St. James’, Magnolia. Ad- 
dress: St. Mark’s Church, Hope, Ark. 


Dallas: Albert Cone Adams, James I. Davidson, 
and Grover C. McElyea were ordained to the 
diaconate on June 29th by Bishop Mason of Dallas 
at St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas. Presenters, 
respectively, the Rev. Dr. C. A. Beeseley, the Rev. 
L. W. Thaxton, the Very Rev. Dr. Gerald G. 
Moore, who was also preacher. 


The Rev. Mr. Adams will be in charge of St. 
Matthias’ Church, Athens, Tex. The Rev. Mr. 
Davidson will take up work in Ennis and Waxa- 
hachie, Tex. The Rev. Mr. McElyea will reside 
at Sulphur Springs, Tex., and also have charge 
of the mission at Mount Pleasant. 


Changes of Address 


The Rt. Rev Dr. Richard Bland Mitchell, Bishop 
of Arkansas, and persons in his diocesan office, 
formerly addressed at 1604 Center St., Little Rock, 
Ark., should now be addressed at 509 Scott St. 
This change of the diocesan address has been made 
because the present cathedral parish house is being 
torn down and a new one being built. 

The Rev. Carl A. Aveilhe, rector of St. George’s 
Church, Utica, N. Y., formerly addressed at 14 
Cottage Pl., should now be addressed at 26 French 
Rd. 

The Rey. Dr. Francis J. Bloodgood, who re- 
cently became associate rector of Trinity Church, 
Tulsa, Okla., should now be addressed at 501 S. 
Cincinnati Ave., Tulsa 3. 

The Rey. Ezra R. Stevenson, retired priest of the 
diocese of Michigan, has had a change in box 
number and should now be addressed at Route 3, 
Box 467, Traverse City, Mich. 


*Left to right: H. J. Vandort, W. E. Ferguson, 
J. G. Haynes, W. C. Seitz, Jr., T. F. Frisby, 
E. A. Sickler, G. P. Timberlake, A. W. Jarvis, 
R. H. Harig, W. G. Worman. 


GL AS Sieh 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


UNMARRIED CURATE in active large parish in 
Eastern city. Reply Box G-469, The Living 
Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


WANTED—HOUSEMOTHER for Girls’ School. 
Write, All Saints School, Sioux Falls, So. Dakota: 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER — ayailable after 

Labor Day for full-time church or school position. 
Churchman with English training and diplomas. 
Over 25 years experience boy and mixed choirs. 
Excellent references. Reply Box A-470, The Living 
Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


SUCCESSFUL RECTOR—unmarried, regarded as 

exceptionally good preacher and Youth worker, 
desires Parish in Eastern section of U. S.—prefer- 
ably New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore — Salary 
$3000. Reply Box D-468, The Living Church, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. 


RECTOR of city parish seeks change. City or 

Town. Preferably South. Excellent youth work. 
First rate preacher in prime of ministerial life. 
Evangelical Catholic. Consider any offer. Reply 
Box M-466, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When requesting a change of address, please 
enclose old as well as new address. Changes 
must be received at least two weeks before they 
become effective. 

When renewing a subscription, please return 


our memorandum bill showing your name and 


complete address, If the renewal is for a gift 
subscription, please return our memorandum 
bill showing your name and address as well as 
the name and address of the recipient of the gift, 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


The Living Church 


———SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— — 


DVENT OF CHRIST THE KING 

Weston H. Gillett; ieee Fell St. nr. Gough 
Francis Kane McNaul, 

in Masses 8, 9:30, 11 High’ & Ser); 9 MP; Daily 
130 ex ke Fri, Sat & HD 9:30; 9 MP; 5:30 Ev; 
ist Fri HH 8; C ‘sat 4:30 & 7: 30°G by appt. 


FRANCIS’ San Fernando Way 
lev. Edward M. Pennell, Jr. 
un 8, 9:30 & 11; HC Wed 7:15; HD & Thurs 9:15 


DENVER, COLO. 
2015 Glenarm Place 


sun Masses: 8, 11; Daily 7:30 ex Mon 10; Thurs 7; 
H & C Sat 5-6. Close to downtown Hotels. 


—WASHINGTON, D. C. 

SCENSION AND ST. AGNES Rey. James Murchi- 
jn Duncan 1215 Massachusetts Ave. N.W. 
wn Masses: 7:30, 9.30 with Ser, 11; Daily Masses: 
7 C Sat 4-5 G 7:30-8:30 


1T. JOHN’S Rey. C. Leslie Glenn 


& 7:30; pen, Tues, Thurs, Sat, 12, 
Ved, "Fri U2 730; HD 7:30 & 12 


T. PAUL’S 2430 K. St., N.W. 
hun Masses: 7:30, 9:30, 11:15 Sol, Sol Ev & B 8; 
Daily: Low Mass qs ex Sat, Thurs & Sat 122¢ Sat 
q to 7 and by appt 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLA.——— 


5T. MARY’S Rey. S. C. W. Fleming 
Yrange and. La 
oe ra 5-6 


jun 7:30, 9, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


$T. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. John M. Young, Jr., r 
3720 Stewart Avenue 
sun 7:30, 9, 11 HC; Others posted 


OUR SAVIOUR Rev. William R. Wetherell 
530 W. Fullerton Pkwy. (Convenient to the Loop) 
sun Masses: 8 & 10; Daily Mass; C Sat 4-5, 8-9 


DECATUR, ILL. 


5T. JOHN’S Church & Eldorado Sts. 
Rey. E. M. Ringland, Rev. W. L. Johnson 

5un 7 HC, 9 & 10:30 Cho Eu & Ser, 5 EP; Daily 
7:15 MP, 7:30 HC, 5 EP 


EVANSTON, ILL. 
5T. LUKE’S Hinman & Lee Streets 
5un Eu 7:30, 9, 11; Weekdays Eu 7; Wed & HD 


also 10; also Fri (Requiem) 7:30, MP 6:45; Ist 
Fri HH G B 8:15; C Sat 4:30-5:30, 7:30-8:30 
& by appt 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN Falmouth Foreside 
Rev. Canon Charles E. Whipple, r 
Sun 8 & 10:30; HD 8 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
ST. ok a ead fe aah ANGELS 20th and St. Paul 


Rev. F. D., r; Rev. D. C. Patrick, c 
con 7 °0 9 O. st & daily 
ST. THOMAS’ Rev. Francis F, Lynch, r 


The Alameda and 31st 
Sun 7:30, 8:30, 9:30, 11 


———BUZZARDS BAY, MASS.— —— 


ST. PETER’S-ON-THE-CANAL 
Rev. J. eomue Sg aes 
Sun 8 & 1 8 


DETROIT, MICH. 


INCARNATION Rev. Clark L. Attridge, D.D. 
10331 Dexter Blvd. 
Masses: Sun 7, 9 & 11 


MESSIAH E. Grand Blvd. & Lafayette 


Rev. W. R. Wood, r; Rev. Richard Foster 
Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11 HC; Wed 11 HC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Rev. E. W. Merrill 


Thurs 9:45 


ST. MARY’S 
1307 Holmes St. 
Summer Masses: Sun 7:30, 11; 


——ST. LOUIS, MO.———_——— 

poLN COMMUNION 7401 Delmar Blvd. 
. W. W. S. Hohenchild, 

gy 8, 9:30, 11; Tues HC on Wed HC 10:30 


August 6, 1950 


The rectors of the churches listed here request you to make this your summer 
slogan, and invite you to attend Church services, whether you are away on 


vacation or at home. 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black face, 
PM; addr, address; anno, announced; appt, 
appointment; B, Benediction; (S Confessions: 
ho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, curate; d, 
deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, ‘Eucharist; ‘Ev, 
Holy Communion; 
Instr, Instruc- 
tions; Int, Intercessions; Lit, Litany; Mat, 
Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; r, rector; Ser, 
Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; V, Vespers; 
v, vicar; YPF, Young Peoples’ Fellowship. 


Evensong; ex, except; HC, 
HD, Holy Days; HH, Holy Hour; 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
ST. BARNABAS’ Rey. Theodore Yardley 
40th & Davenport 
Sun Mass 9:45, also 8 as anno 


CLIFFSIDE PARK, N. J. 
TRINITY Rey. Marion Matics 
555 Palisade Avenue 
Sun Masses: 8 Low, 10 Sung with Ser 


RIDGEWOOD (Newark), 


CHRIST CHURCH 
Rev. Alfred J. Miller 
Sun 8, 11; Fri & HD 9:30 


SEA GIRT, N. J. 


ST. URIEL THE ARCHANGEL 
Sun 8 HC, 9:30 Sung Eu, 11 MP; Daily: HC 7:30, 
ex Fri 9:30 


N. J.——— 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


GRACE Rey. L. N. Gavitt, r 


Clinton Ave at Robin St. 


Sun Masses: 7:30, 10:45; Daily: 7; Ist Fri HH 
7:45; Confessions: Sat 5-5:30, 8-9 
———BAY SHORE, L. l., N. Y. 


ST. PETER’S Rev. S. R. Peters, r 
Main Street a Fifth Avenue 


Sun 8, 9:45, 


— BROOKLYN, L. I., N. Y¥.———— 
ST. JOHN’S (“The Church of the Generals”) 

99th St. & Ft. Hamilton Pkwy. 

Rev. Theodcre H. Winkert, r 

Sun 8, 9:30, 11 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
Rev. Philip McNairy, dean-elect 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11; HC Daily 12; Tues 7:30, Wed 11 


ST. ANDREW'S Main at Highgate 
Rev. John W. Talbott 

Sun Masses: 8, 10, MP 9:45; Daily 7 ex Thurs 10; 
C Sat 7:30 


ST. JOHN’S Colonial Circle 
Rey. Walter P. Plumley, Rev. Harry W. Vere 

Visit one of America’s beautiful churches. 

Sun 8 HC, 11 CH S, MP; Tues 10:30 HC 


— GREENWOOD LAKE, N. Y.——— 


GOOD SHEPHERD Rev. Harry Brooks Malcolm, r 
Fa 8 & 11; HD 9:30; The Occasional Sacraments 
'y app 


Shelton Square 


NEW YORK CITY 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 

Sun 8, 9, 11 HC; 10 MP; 4 EP; 11 & 4 Ser; Week- 
days: 7:45 MP; 8 ( also 9 HD ex Wed. Wed 10) 
HC; 5 EP. Open daily 7-6. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. G.P.T. Sargent, D.D., r 
Park Avenue and 51st Street 

Sun 8 & 9:30 HC, 11 MP, 11 Ist Sum HC; Week- 
day HC: Wed 8, Thurs & HD 10:30 


GRACE Rey. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
10th & Broadway 

Sun 9 HC, 11 MP & Ser; Tues-Thurs 12:30 Prayers; 
Thurs & HD 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST 5th Ave. at 90th St. 
Rey. John Ellis Large, D.D., r; Rev. Richard Coombs 
Sun HC 8, 10, MP & Ser 11, 4; Thurs & HD 11 HC 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave., one 
block ie of Broadway 

Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
en & 10:30 (Solemn); Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Rev. Joseph S. Minnis, D.D, 

Sun HC 8, 9:30 & 11, EP 8; Weekdays HC daily 7 
& 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 12; C Sat 4-5 & 

al appt 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN Rey. Grieg Taber, D.D. 

139 West aon oi 

on Tikey P & B 8; Daily 7, 8, Wed & HD 
:30; Co thurs 4:30-5°30. Sat 2-3, 4-5, 7:30-8:30 


ST. THOMAS’ Ase Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r 
5th Ave. Ms oe 
PMP ti Ist Sun HC; Daily: 8:30 HC; 


Sun 8 HC, 
Thurs & HD 11 


TRANSFIGURATION Rey. Randolph Ray, D.D. 
Little Church Around the Corner 


One East 29th St. 
Sun HC 8&9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11 


TRINITY 
Broadway & Wall St. 
Sun 8, 9, 11 & 3:30; Daily: 8, 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


ST. GEORGE'S 30 N. Ferry St. 
Rey. Darwin Kirby, Jr., r; Rey. David E. Richards 
Sun 8, 9, 11 H Eu, (9 Family Eu & Communion 
Breakfast), 9 School of Religion, 11 Nursery 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
PRINCE OF PEACE Rey. Willis R. Doyle, v 
Baltimore & High Sts. 
Sun 8 & 10:45; HD 7:30 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ST. MARK’S, Locust St. between 16th and 17th Sts. 
Rev. William H. Dunphy, Ph.D., r; Rev. Philip T. 
Fifer, a B. 

Sun: H Eu 8, Mat 10:30, Cho Eu & Ser 11, EP_4; 
Daily: H Eu ‘Mon & Sat 7 245, Tues & Thurs 9 30, 
Wed & Fri 7, Mat 15 minutes before Mass, EP 
5:30, Lit Fri 6:55; C Sat 4 to 5 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALVARY Shady & Walnut Aves. 
Rev. WilHiam W. Lumpkin, r; Rev. Nicholas Petko- 
vich; Rey. Eugene M, Chapman; Rev. Richard J. 


Hardman 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11 & 8; HC 7:30 daily, Fri 7:30 & 


10:30, HD 10:30 


SCRANTON, PA. 
GOOD SHEPHERD- Rev. Walter A. Henricks, Jr., r 
N. Washington Ave. & Electric St. 
Sun 7, 9 HC, 11 HC or MP & Ser 


NEWPORT, R. I. 
TRINITY, Founded in 1698 
Rev. James R. Mac Coll Ill, r 
Sun 8 HC, 11 MP; Wed & HD 11 HC 


PROVIDENCE, R. |! 


ST. STEPHEN’S Rev. Warrem R. Ward, r 
On the Brown University Campus 
Sun Masses: 8 Low Mass, 9:30 High Mass & Ser; 
Daily Mass: 7; C Sat 4:30-5:30 


ABERDEEN, S. D. 


ST. MARK’S, 22 Sixth Ave., S.E., “on highway 12” 

Rey. Standish Macintosh, r: Rey. Ivan Huntsinger, d 

prea Sun HC 8, MP 10; Wed & HD 10; C Sat 
: 8 


— SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS————— 
ST. PAUL’S MEMORIAL Rev. H. Paul Osborne, r 
Grayson & Willow Sts. 

Sun 8 H Eu, 9:30 MP Ist & 3rd, H Eu 2nd G 4th, 
11 H Eu Ist & 3rd, MP 2nd & 4th; Wed & HD 
10 ex during Aug. 


BARRE, VERMONT 


GOOD SHEPHERD Rev. L. W. Steele, r 
Sun 8 & 10:30; HC daily, Wed 10, other days 7 


MADISON, WIS. 
ST. ANDREW’S 1833 Regent Street 
Rev. Edward Potter Sabin, r; Rev. Gilbert Doane, c 
Summer months, Sun 8, HC; Weekdays as 
anno; C by appt. 


—TORONTO, ONT., CANADA—_—- 


ST. MARY MAGDALENE Rey. R. T. F. Brain 
Manning Ave. at Ulster St. 

Sun 8:30 Low Mass, 11 Sung Mass, 7 Ev & Devo- 
tion; Daily Mass 7:30; C Sat 7-8 by appt 


PARIS, FRANCE————- 


HOLY TRINITY PRO-CATHEDRAL 

23 Ave. George V 

Very Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddle, dean 

Sun 8:30, 11 Student Center, Blvd. Raspail 


Rey. Frederic S. Fleming, D.D. 
12 ex Sat 3 
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Higher Education 


at Canterbury College 


You will be interested in 


CANTERBURY COLLEGE 


Because Canterbury, for 4 years has provided a rapidly growing 
student body with a religious, cultural, and scientific 
education at reasonable cost. 


Because Canterbury is traditonally a friendly school, maintain- 
ing the highest democratic ideals in both student and 
student-faculty relationships. 


Because Canterbury offers opportunity for thorough training 
in 5 major divisions. 


Because its classrooms, libraries, and laboratories provide op- 
portunity for individual study and research; organized 
student activities provide training in leadership and 
citizenship. 


Because Canterbury maintains a comfortable, low-cost rooming 
and boarding program for both men and women 
students. 


Because in providing practical, scientific education with ade- 
quate background in cultural subjects, and the precepts 
of education and religion, Canterbury prepares grad- 
uates to work and live successfully and happily in a 
democratic society. 


Because Canterbury has an exceptionally high Ph.D. to student 
ratio, providing each student with highly qualified 
and personalized instruction. 


Because Canterbury has as its educational philosophy the in- 
tegration of the spiritual, mental, and the physical in 
the lives of its students into a creative, purposeful, and 
orderly being. 


TUITION: $175.00 per Semester 


= 
= 


= 
awe 


CANTERBURY COLLEGE offers a good 


Education in a Christian Environment 


A co-educational, liberal arts, Church-centered college, with 


- { 
a good reputation. j 


Courses of study in departments which have been developed by 
outstanding educators. 


Local sororities, fraternities, and independent groups provide 
social activities for students. 


A well-developed physical education program meets the in- 
terests and needs of all students. j 


Satisfactory preparation is offered for graduate work at all uni- 
versities. Transference of work to other colleges, 
universities. or professional schools is achieved without 
loss of credit or time. 


Majors in education, all liberal arts and pre-professional subject 
areas including: a 
All Languages (including French, German, Greek, Lat- 
in, Polish, Russian, Spanish), Business, Physical Edu- 
eation, History, Music, Philosophy, Sociology, English, 
Biological Science, Physical Science, Pre-dental, Pre- 
engineering, Pre-legal, Pre-medical, Pre-nursing, Pre- 
theological. 


A campus whose atmosphere is Christian and friendly. 


Since 1946 Canterbury College (and for 67 years, Central Nor- 
mal College) has been training men and women for 
leadership in useful and helpful occupations. Their 
records prove that Canterbury is effectively preparing 
her students for future usefulness. 


FALL SEMESTER: begins September 14, 1950 


Applications for the Fall Semester now being received. 


For further information write: 


THE REGISTRAR, CANTERBURY COLLEGE, DANVILLE, INDIANA 
Be Te a 


